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Garden Truck 


ean be raised profitably only in soil containing 
plenty of Potash. All vegetables require a fer- 
tilizer containing at least 10 per cent. actual 


Potash 


Without Potash no fertilizer is complete, and 
failure will follow its use, 

Every farmer should have our valuable books 
on fertilization—they are not advertising matter 
booming any special fertilizer, but books of 

information that means large 


authoritative 
profits tothe farmers. Sent free for the asking. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 
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A_HYDRAULIC 
CIDER PRESS, 


Made ia various sizes, hand and 
power. The only press 


and diploma 
and 




















Satisfy Yourself 





| drawback is computed 





by trial at home (nothingto pay if it fails) that you 
can grind ear and shelied corn and all grains and 
mixed feeds easier, faster and better with the 


New Holland tain. 


than any other. Trial is absolutely free. Order with 
that understanding. ¢sizes and dst yles, including 
small hand power. Saw your wood with Now 
Holland Wood Saws ani save labor, Three sizes. 


Ask for free circulars and prices. | _ } 
New Holland Mch. Co., Bor 137, New Holland, Pa jj 


QL FaRH stots 


Made to stand the hard rubs the farmer 
gives his shoes. Specially selected hard- 
wear leather. Soles, double fastened by 
stitching and brass screws. Sent express 
paid to any part of the Union for $2.25. 

Made by Rice & Hutchins, makers of good 
shoes for over a third of a century. 

Send for free catalogues of Old Homestead, 
Waterking Shedwater, Hard Knocks Shoes, 
—each best for the purpose intended. 

AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 
at St. Louis Exposition 
RICE & HUTCHINS, High St., Boston. 


The Pennsylvania State College. 


Short Winter Course 
ACRICULTURE 


January 4 to March 29, 1905. 


Creamery Course 


January 4 to March 2, 1905 































For particulars address 


CEO.'C. WATSON, 


| at the Atlantic seaboard. 





Professor of! Agrloulture, State College, Pa. 


COMMERCIAL 
The Possibility of Wheat Imports, 





Since wheat prices have sagged some- 
what, there is less talk in trade cir- 
eles about importing grain from Can- 


ada or from Europe. This is by no 
means a closed incident, however, as 
attested by more or less activity at 
northwestern milling centers, where 


flour manufacturers are quite largely 
identified in this phase of the business, 
Representatives of leading flour man- 
ufacturers both west and east have 
been in conference with the secretary 
of the treasury on the subject of reg- 
ulations to allow drawback on exported 
flour made in part from imported 
wheat. This conference included man- 
ufacturers from Minneapolis, New York, 
Wilmington, Del, etc. 

For a considerable number of years 
mills have been permitted to manufac- 
ture flour in bond, the entire product of 
the imported wheat to be promptly ex- 
ported. Thelaw also authorizes the man- 
ufacture of flour from imported wheat, 
providing for a drawback equal to 99% 
of the duty on wheat when the entire 
product of the wheat is exported. Un- 
der this method the mills importing 
the wheat pay the duty and export the 
flour, the by-product, bran, shorts, etc, 
passing into domestic consumption. The 
on the relative 
exported flour, and the 
ducts 


value of the 
home consumed by-pr« 

The present controversy is over the 
proposition to manufacture flour com- 
posed in part of Canadian, and in part 
of homegrown wheat. The treasury de- 
partment last week refused to accede 
to the request of the millers. 

Fiour manufacturers in the north- 
west claim it is necessary to use Ca- 
nadian wheat in order to do export 
business in flour under present market 
conditions, 

LITTLE CHANCE FOR EUROPEAN WHEAT, 

The proposition to import foreign 
wheat grown by Russia or Argentina 
for grinding into flour on the Atlantic 
seaboard is not now considered.serious- 
ly. A few weeks ago, when the domes- 
tic markets were considerably higher, 
there was some talk to this effect. It 
was stated in the public prints that 
Russian wheat of good quality could 
be laid down at Newport News, Va, at 
$1.05 per bushel, cost, insurance and 
freight, and this with the duty of £5 
cents would mean a cost of substantial- 
ly $1.30 per bushel to American millers 
in that part of the country. This ate 
tracted some attention at the time, be- 
cause domestic No 2 red winter was 
quoted around $1.25 to $1.30 per bushel 
Nothing was 
done, however, as it was subsequently 
determined a questionable venture. 

The matter was referred by the Vir- 
ginia millers to their flour connections 
in Liverpool, the latter advising against 
the use of Russian and Black Sea wheat 
intended 


in the manufacture of flour 
for the English consuming markets, 


The experience of flour mills of Liver- 
pool and London in handling this wheat 
from southwestern Europe was not 
wholly satisfactory. ‘ 

Writing to American Agriculturist un- 
der recent date, the Virginia millers, 
Warner, Moore & Co, say that the big 
English mills can make a better suc- 
cess {In using such wheat than any of 
the manufacturers on our own Atlantic 
seaboard, “The restrictions. of our 
treasury department,” they say, ‘‘make 
it very difficult to mix foreign wheat 
with other wheat. There is no likeli- 
hood at present of our grinding foreign 
wheat. To-day domestic wheat is cost- 
ing us $1.17 per bushel, while the price 
otf foreign wheat not materially 
changed. It is readily seen by this that 
we are 13 cents a bushel further from 
the importing basis than a few weeks 
ago, when Chicago was offering us No 
2 red winter at $1.30.” 

The protective tariff on wheat is nate 
urally more in evidence just now than 


is 


AGRICULTURE 


in a great many years. Producers are 
naturally asking the question, why 
should not American wheat be protect- 
ed if American manufactured products 
are to be protected? Imports of wheat 
and flour, always very small compared 
to our exports, have been insignificant 
for a few years. The imports are con- 
fined almost exclusively to Canadian 
wheat filtering across the border in 
small quantities. This prior to the 
present season. During the last fiscal 
year, ended June 30, 1904, only 219,000 
bushels of wheat were imported, as 
shown by accompanying table, giving 


cfficial figures. In this, wheat is ‘re- 
duced to flour. Imports are almost ex- 
clusively in the way of wheat, while 


exports one year with another are made 
’p in large part of flour. 
FOREIGN MOVEMENT OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


[Flour reduced to wheat.] 
Year ended 


June 20 Imports bus Exports bus 
BORE cccscces S00 120,728,000 
—72E 1,080,000 202,906,000 
1902 120,000 234,773,000 
1901 603,000 215,990,000 
eee 320,000 186,097,000 
1899 oe ee 1,875,000 222,618,000 
1898 .. «2,059,000 217,306,000 
1897 . 1,544,000 145,125,000 
1896 eee ee 2,116,000 126,444,000 
yi eerrvrre ye 1,438,000 144,813,000 





\Moderate but Valuable Wool Ciip. 


The wool clip of the United States for 
1904, according to the annuz] estimate 
of the national association of wool man- 
ufacturers, aggregates 291,783,032 pounds 
in the grease. This equivalent to 
123,935,147 pounds scoured, the smallest 
output since 1900. The total value of 
the clip is placed at $64,940,959, the high- 
est for several years. Montana led in 
the production of wool with a total of 
37,773,000 gross pounds; Wyeming came 
second with 29,450,000 pounds: New 
Mexico third with 17,325,000 pounds. 
Other states with upward of 10,000,000 
pounds were Idaho, Oregon, California, 
Utah and Ohio. 

the clip shows a gain of 4,353,000 
pounds over last year in the grease, 
but a decrease of 431,000 pounds scoured 
wool. The average weight of fleece for 
the season was 6% pounds, a slight in- 
erease over the preceding year. The 
shrinkage was heavier than for the 
past few seasons, however, averaging 
61.6%. 

Prices for the year show up well, top 
Texas spring exceeding 61 cents per 
pound, scoured basis, the highest since 
1891. Territory fine medium scoured 
reached 59 cents, the best price since 
1899. Ohio delaines washed sold up to 
35 cents per pound, a point not reached 
before in the present century. Ohio 
XX exceeded 34 cents per pound, and 
Kentucky % combing, unwashed, touch- 
ed 30 cents, about as high a price as has 
been paid in a decade. 





is 





Retailing Vegetables in New York. 





Can you print each week or two a 
list of the main vegetables sold in the 
New York markets and the prices 
received for them. In this way we 
farmers who have such things to sell 
can keep track, in a way, of our com- 


mission merchants.—[J. D. Phillips, 
Seneca County, N Y. 
Prices vary greatly and no set of 


quotations could be taken as a criter- 
fon. As an illustration of this, take 
lettuce alone. The price in the New 
York market for December varied from 
cents to $3 per basket of 36 or 40 
heads each. This same lettuce in the 
retail market, after it is out of the 
hands of the commission merchants, 
retails from 5 to 15 cents per head, 
depending on the way in which it is 
handled. 

On the east side, in the tenement 
district, fairly good lettuce could be 
bought in the street from 3 to 5 cents 
per head, while in the better retail 
markets, a first grade product brought 
from 12% to 18 cents per head. The 


75 


same variation holds true with most 
other vegetables and products of this 
sort. It must also be taken into con.- 
sideration that the great bulk of vege. 
tables in New York are sold at retail 
in small quantities. For instance, po- 
tatoes are sold by the quart and small 
measure. The same holds true of peas, 
beans and other vegetables, including 
apples. Such vegetables as carrots, 
beets, parsnips, etc, are sold either in 
small measure or by the bunch, There 
is such a wide variation between whole- 
sale and retail prices, from day to day, 
that it would be practically impossible 
to get figures to publish that would 
represent conditions. 

There is also a wide variation in the 
wholesale market for first grade prod- 
ucts. On December well-known 
truck farm company delivered 15 bas- 
kets of lettuce of 40 heads each, to,one 
commission merchant, and the same 
amount to another in New York city. 
One got $2 while the other got $2.50 per 
basket for the same product the same 
hour and day. .This lettuce in the retail 
market sold at two heads for a quarter, 
or 15 cents a single head that day. 
Further illuminating articles to follow 


20, a 


Pure Food Standards Now Fixed. 


Standards for food products have 
been definitely fixed by the department 
of agriculture. For a long time the 
matter was in the hands of a special 
commission. This made its report last 
week, Sec Wilson approved it, and the 
standards are in effect federal law. The 
specifications are largely technica] in 
character, but we here present a de- 
scription of the standards of most in- 
terest to farmers and fruit growers 
Standard wine must contain not less 
than 8 nor more than 16% of alcohol: 
the specifications also name the pro 
pertion of soda and potash salts, acids 
and sugar for various kinds of wine, 
Sugar wine is defined as a product 
made by the addition of sugar to the 
juice of sound, ripe grapes, and subse- 
quent alcoholic fermentation with the 
usual cellar treatment. 

Vinegar, cider vinegar, apple vinegar, 
require 4 grams of acetic acid, 1.6 grams 
of apple solids and 4% gram apple ash 
in 100 cubic centimeters. Wine vinegar, 
grape vinegar, requires not less than 
4 grams of acetic acid in 100 cubic centi- 
meters, and 1.4 grams grape solids. 

Standard lard is defined as the ren- 
dered fresh fat from _ slaughtered 
healthy hogs free from rancidity, and 
containing not more than 1% of sub- 
stances other than fatty acids, not fat 
necessarily incorporated therewith in 
the rendering process. Leaf lard ex- 
cludes the fat adherent to the intes- 
tines of the hog. 

Milk standard bars milk from cows 
15 days before and five days after calv- 








ing, and requires 12% of total solids, 
814% solids not fat, and 34% of milk 


milk requires at least 
milk solids, of which no less than 
to be milk fat. Not less 
than 18% of milk fat is required in the 
cream standard. Whole milk or full 
cream cheese requires not less than 50% 
of butter fat. 

Granulated. loaf, cut, milled and pow- 
dered sugar requires at least 99%% 
of sucrose. Molasses not more than 25% 
of water, nor 5% of ash. The standard 
for candy shuts out terra alba, barytes, 
talc, chrome yellow or other mineral 
substances, poisonous colors or flavors 
or other ingredients injurious to health. 

Honey should contain not over 25% 
of water, nor more than \ of 1% of ash, 
nor more than 8% of sucrose. 

—_—-——_—__—_~<. -- — 

Must Maintain Half of Fence—F. F. 
A., New York: Adjoining owners of 
pasture lands are each obliged to main- 
tain half of the division fences. If 
you cannot come to in agreement with 
your neighbors, call the matter to the 
attention of the fence viewers. 


“I saw your adv in old reliable A A,” 


fat. Condensed 
28% 


a quarter is 
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Satisfactory Experiences with Swine. 


H, RAY MERCER, MARION COUNTY, W VA. 








1 BEGAN breeding Poland- 
China hogs in 1901, and have 
never been sorry that I select- 
ed them. What I wanted was 
a hog easily fattened, with 
large hams and shoulders, of 
quick growth and one that 
could be fattened and marketed at any age. 
After much study of different breeds, I decided 
that Poland-Chinas were the hogs for me, as 
they came as near filling the description of 
what I thought a hog ought to be as any breeds 
with which I was familiar. I started with 
good individuals, no doubt as good as some 
fellows would sell as fancy stock, but they 
were not registered. 

I have disposed of all unregistered breeding 
stock and have replaced them with registered 
animals of the best breeding. There is nothing 








in a pedigree, unless backed by a good indi- 
vidual, yet it shows what you have got. I 
would much rather have a boar worthy of 


registry at the head of my pens, though a hog 
not altogether pleasing to the eye, than a hog 
not eligible to registry, though of a pleasing 
appearance. The breeding of the former would 
be much more established and of much more 
uniform type than would that of the latter. 
I like to market hogs 


pen and finish with corn. I do not think that it 
pays to feed hogs over eight months’ old for 
market, with the hopes of having much profit 
left. Poland-China hogs can be fattened at any 
age, but I think the most profit arises from 
keeping them until they will weigh 150 pounds. 
A hog of this weight is in most demand here. 
CORN DURING WINTER MONTHS. 

During the winter months hogs must have 
good care if we expect to be the gainers. They 
must have dry, warm quarters and a food rich 
in carbohydrates as well as protein. They do 
not require as much sloppy food as in summer, 
but what they need is a rich food suitable for 
putting them in the best condition for endur- 
ing the cold. Wheat middlings is the best 
mill feed we have found yet, either for mar- 
ket or breeding hogs. This, with what avail- 
able milk we have and all the corn they will 
eat with a relish. Corn is fed to them to help 
supply heat, but give only what they will eat 
up clean. Too much is harmful. 

Do not confine them in a close pen and never 
clean it. Hogs are the cleanest animal we 
breed, some ways. The highest bred horse will 
deposit its droppings just where it comes over 
him. Hogs will not. They will have a certain 
place for this business and will always deposit 
their droppings there, unless prevented. Do 
not compel them to stand in their own dung 
up to their eyes.and eat their food out of their 


own excrement. Our breeding stock are win- 
tered somewhat the same way, but we feed 
them more muscle making foods with less corn. 
They must not be pampered, but must have 
exercise and plenty of it every day for best 
results. Keep their quarters dry and give good 
bedding. Wheat straw is hard to beat for bed- 
ding. I would not advise breeding young sows 
under eight months of age. It is best in my 
experience to breed young sows to old boars 
and vice versa. The pigs will be stronger if 
young sows are bred to old boars. 


al 





Removing Stumps with Dynamite. 
GEORGE STEVENS, BROOME COUNTY, N ¥, 





Take a crowbar and make a hole, not much 
larger than the bar, under one side of the 
stump, giving the bar such a slant that the 
end of the hole will be nearly under the cen- 
ter of the stump. Measure the depth of the 
hole to determine the length of fuse needed. 
Insert one end of the fuse in the percussion 
cap and with a knife indent the edge of the 
cap to prevent the fuse from drawing out. Un- 
fold the paper covering the dynamite cartridge 
at one end and, with a sharpened piece of 
wood, make a hole in the dynamite large 
enough to receive the cap with the fuse at- 
tached. Insert the cap, fold the paper covering 
duwn around the fuse and ti- tightly with a 

strong cord to prevent 








when conditions are 
most favorable. It 
pays no man to keep 
hogs 12 months before 
marketing. I prefer 
pushing ,them for 
quick growth from 
birth to killing time. 
Whenever our hogs 
weigh 150 to 200 
pounds dressed, we let 
them go. Let the pigs 
be made hogs of in the 
shortest time. After 
our sows farrow, Wwe 
do not feed much rich 
food for ten days. 
Feed a good solid food, 
but not too much corn, 
as it is very heating, 
end often produces 
evil results if fed 
shortly after the sows 
farrow. We let the 
pigs stay with sows 
eight to ten weeks, 
after which we sepa- 
rate, and put pigs to 
themselves, 
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lato et ee Sat! 


the fuse and cap pull- 
ing out of the cart- 
ridge. Then push the 
cartridge down into 
the hole under the 
stump. 

No tamping is neces- 
sary and would be 
useless in soft soil. 
Light the fuse and re- 
move to a safe dis- 
tance. In a_ few 
moments the stump 
will rise in the air, 
free from soil and, 
probably, in two or 
more pieces. This 
method succeeds well 
with hardwood and 
chestnut stumps, but 
not with large pines, 
as their roots are so 
long the stump rises 
far enough to allow 
the force of the explo- 
sive to escape and 
then falls back and is 
held by the ends of its 
long roots. Dynamite 











Pigs like good pas- 
ture, sunshine and 
plenty of pure air, 
even though some 
farmers would have 
you think differently. 
We let them run about 
until about six weeks 
before we wish to be- 
gin fattening, then we 


tory west of the Alleghenys. 


GRAND CHAMPION POLLED DURHAM COW AT INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


Polled Durhams attracted much interest at the recent Chicago international. The above 
illustration is Ruby of Buttonwood, sweepstakes winner over all Polled Durham cows at tiat 
show. She also secured highest honors at St Louis. 
old and has been in the ring since calfhood. 


Ruby of Buttonwood is a roan four-year- 
She is owned by F. S. Hines of Malott Park, Ind. 
Shorthorn cattle are given wide attention in such states as Ohio, Kentucky, etc, and such 
splendid examples of fat beeves as here shown need not necessarily be confined to the terri- 
At the winter meetings, farm institutes, etc, the breeding and 
feeding of cattle for beef purposes is a proper subject for consideration, 
consumer have ruled high for two or three years, and promise to continue. Why not a greater 
production of home fattened beef for our home markets? 


can be handled in this 
way without danger, 
care being taken not to 
get it too warm. It 
freezes at 40 degrees 
and cannot be explod- 
ed until thawed, which 
should be done by a 
gradual process; keep 
low temperature. 


Prices of beef to the 
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Deductions from St Louis Dairy Tests. 


iH. H. HINDS, SUPT SHORTHORN CONTINGENT. 





The fact that reliable data is slow in appear- 
ing with reference to the detailed facts of this 
demonstration is in keeping with the tardiness 
that characterized the exploiting of the whole 
affair. It will be remembered that this demon- 
stration was 30 days overripe before it ever 
started. “It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good.” Through this inexcusable lack of a 
prempt start the representatives of both the 
Holstein and Brown Swiss contingent were en- 
abled to secure some very creditable represen- 
tatives of their respective breeds of cattle, and 
landing them in St Louis, where they produced 
caives almost at the hour of starting, and where 
they not only eclipsed the records of their asso- 
ciates of the same breeds, and possibly of all 
other breeds, but they led the way at such a 
pace as to leave a wide margin between their 
individual performance and the performance of 
their associates of the same breed. 

As to the feed stuffs put before the Jersey 
cows, I am practically without data. If the 
data of weights and measures were present, the 
computations could hardly be made, as not all 
the feeds used by the representative of the Jer- 
sey contingent had been rated up to the close 
of the demonstration. Barrels of breakfast food 
has been fed to these cattle, and no person, at 
least outside the representative of the Jersey 
contingent, has the remotest idea as to what 
this breakfast food is to be rated at per ton. 
What these wonderful Jersey cattle have done 
in the way of throwing off product, in flow of 
milk and butter fat content, is before the writer. 

It is a matter of history, but will bear re- 
peating here, that the managers of the Jersey 
cattle club thoroughly matured their plans of 
procedure in connection with this demonstra- 
tion months before the demonstration was ex- 
ploited. More than a year before the opening 
of the exposition they assembled at Jerseyville 
in the vicinity of St Louis a large contingent 
of the most promising Jersey cows that could 
be rounded up on earth. They thereby had 
these cattle thoroughly acclimated. They bred 
them to produce at a seasonable time to enter 
the demonstration at the period of lactation 
which would promise the highest results. This 
plan of campaign cost money in large blocks. 
The wisdom of the proceeding is now apparent. 
Of the 25 Jerseys that scored up for the word 
#0 on the morning of June 16, 23 of them fin- 
ished their 120 days’ work on the morning of 
October 13 with 200 pounds or better of butter 
fat to their credit. 

The immensity of this performance may be 
better appreciated when we state that but four 
cows, all Jerseys, of the 74 cows that started 
in the Columbian test of 11 years ago, reached 
the 200-pound mark of butter fat in 120 days. 
These four cows were Brown Bessie, Merry 
Maiden, Ida Marigold and Sheba Rex. It now 
yemains to be written that the record of per- 
formance of these 23 great cows was beaten by 
a Holstein, Missouri bred and reared, fully ac- 
climated, and that produced a calf but a few 
hours before the demonstration started. The 
record of this wonderful cow indicates that in 
the 120 days covered by this demonstration she 
gave a flow of 8101.7 pounds milk, which showed 
a butter fat content of 282.6 pounds and 620.5 
pounds of other solids, and grew in 114 days of 
the 120 days 44 pounds. This cow, however, is 
followed by a Jersey cow so closely that the 
“official count” may change positions. This 
Jersey gave 5802.7 pounds milk, which showed 
280.2 pounds butter fat (statistics of other solids 
not at hand), and grew 77 pounds in 
114 days. 

Did the Shorthorn cows put up any work 
in this demonstration? Yes. They cleaned up 


LIVE STOCK AFFAIRS 


and polished off all previous dairy records of 
Shorthorns in prolonged contests. 

SHORTHORN COWS WERE NOT ACCLIMATED. 

Records of the abilities of Shorthorn cows in 
dairy lines are not available in this country. 
No owner of Shorthorn cattle had even consid- 
ered the propriety of breeding some of his best 
cows in order that they might produce at about 
the proper period to participate in this demon- 
stration. But a single cow of the 33 Shorthorns 
assembled at St Louis was in the slightest de- 
gree acclimated in that latitude. 

Of the 25 cows entered in Class B, in which 
70 cows of the four breeds entered, one was 
entirely overcome by the climatic conditions 
obtaining, and at the end of the first 60-day 
period this cow was destroyed, as it seemed 
apparent that she would not have vigor suffi- 
cient to live out the test. Two other cows at 
ieast were so affected by their environments that 
they could not do effective work. The Short- 
horn representative, in starting his 25 cows in 
Class B, which relates to dairying only, not 
only anticipated possible difficulties such as 
have already been enumerated with reference 
to three cows, but well knew that some of the 
lot, under the environments in which we were 
running, would turn out quitters, and he was 
very glad to be able to hope that 20 of his 25 
would turn out creditable 


cows in this class 


dairy records. 


ONE COW YIELDS 5207 POUNDS MILK IN 120 Days. 

What is the result? The records of milk flow 
of these 20 cows in 120 days run from 3796.5 
pounds milk to 5207.4 pounds milk, having a 
butter fat content running from 143.6 pounds to 
208.5 pounds, and from 337.4 pounds other solids 
to 446.4 pounds other solids. Their growth in 
114 days of the 120 days was from 41 pounds to 
143 pounds. The average amount of milk pro- 
duced by the 20 cows during the 120 days was 
4421.6 pounds milk, showing an average butter 
fat content of 165.3 pounds and an average of 
382.7 pounds other solids, and an average growth 
for the 114 days of 105.3 pounds. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES OF 1893 AT CHICAGO. 

In the great Columbian dairy test held 11 
years ago at Chicago, and which will never be 
wiped off the pages of history as a marker or 
milestone along the dairy trail of this and all 
other countries, but three cows (all of them 
Jerseys) equaled the dairy record of the Short- 
horn cow we are now considering. Climatic 
conditions and barn environments and all other 
surroundings were up and away much better at 
Chicago than at St Louis. These three Jersey 
cows were all champions in the different tests 
at Chicago. 

Their 120 days’ trial in 1893 commenced two 
weeks earlier than the St Louis demonstration, 
and by the same token closed two weeks earlier, 
showing so much less period of lactation than 
the Shorthorn. Brown Bessie gave 4768.6 pounds 
milk, showing a butter fat content of 237.3 
pounds and 436.9 pounds other solids, and grew 88 
pounds. Merry Maiden gave 4006.2 pounds milk, 
showing a butter fat content of 219.5 pounds 
and 372 pounds other solids, and grew 39 pounds. 
Ida Marigold gave 4434.1 pounds milk, showing 
a butter fat content of 212.9 pounds and 401.9 
pounds other solids, and grew 69 pounds. From 
all of the above we must conclude that the 
Shorthorn cow we have been considering, 16th 
Belle of Trowbridge, Volume 43, Page 637 A H B, 
must certainly take high rank as a dairy cow, 
and that at least four out of five of all of her 
associates by their performance in this demon- 
stration have proved themselves dairy cows. 

THE ROOT OF THE WHOLE MATTER 

As to the question of economic production, 
which after all, so far as the dairy end of the 
demonstration is concerned, is the entire root 


of the whole subject. That matter is still 
to be computed, and in that computation it will 
not require a person of very blind faith to ex- 
pect that the Shorthorns will figure right close 
to the front. It matters little to the publie 
what the rating of feedstuffs may be as applied 
to this demonstration. Those figures, that none 
of us yet have, may show extravagant applica- 
tion of values as applied to any given individ- 
ual’s market for supplying them. 

What the public want to know, and what 
the writer expects to see that they do know, 
is exactly what kind and how much of each kind 
of feedstuffs any and all of the cows partici- 
pating therein have consumed during the 120- 
day period of the demonstration. As a sample 
leaf for that book of data I hereby state that 
16th Belle of Trowbridge consumed or wasted, 
which is equivalent to the same, during the 120 
days of the demonstration, 178 pounds clover 
hay, 918 pounds alfalfa, 2342 pounds silage, 46 
pounds corn meal, 4388 pounds bran, 291 pounds 
hominy, 279 pounds ground oats, 331 pounds 
gluten feed, 245 pounds corn hearts, 313 pounds 
distillers, grains, 192.5 pounds oil meal, 198 
pounds cottonseed, and her performance was as 
above noted. 
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Feeding Fruits to Live Stock 


JOHN CAMPBELL, ONTARIO, 





The manure heap, well-cared for, is the farm- 
ers unfailing bank in sustaining more or less 
exhausted lands. The feeding of roots gives 
direct profit to the intelligent farmer and fur- 
nishes the dung with fertility. In Scotland, 
profitable results have been obtained in fatten- 
ing bullocks by feeding turnips abundantly 
with straw. Such is not advisable in this new 
world. There labor cheap, dear 
and climate different. 

In America, with opposite conditions prevail- 
ing, a different course must be pursued. Forty 
to 60 pounds of roots daily to the fattening 
steer, with 6 to 10 pounds of grain, will give 
greater gains at less cost. 

The fattening of lambs is fast becoming one 
of the state’s leading industries. From the 
writer’s 20 years’ experience, the opinion is 
offered that in the process of making mutton, 
the use of roots increases the cash balance of 
profit. Ther is no room to doubt that Swedish 
turnips stand foremost as the feed which helps 
above all others in growing and developing the 
lamb. The writer’s flock of Shropshire sheep 
at St Louis the past summer was able to win 
handsomely; due, I am sure, to the better 
bloom, even flesh and general thrift produced 
by the liberal feeding of roots. It may be stated 
that more than half of the prizes awarded at 
St Louis to the mutton breeds of sheep, went 
to Canadian root-fed stock. 

Our domestic animals make a better use of 
hay, fodders and grains fed, if to their ration be 
added a judicious proportion of turnips or man- 
gels. With the latter, the animal’s system 
appears to be better able to assimilate the 
nutriment from the dryer feeds and health is 
promoted at the same time. It is the opinion 
of many farmers that roots cannot be success- 
fully grown in some parts of the west. We 
have ample testimony that in all the eastern, 
middle and western states, so far as Iowa, root 
crops will grow and flourish abundantly. 

It would be well for the young and progres- 
sive farmers, who wish to lead in the line of 
improved methods of stock feeding, to experi- 
ment with the systematic growing and feeding 
of roots and profit thereby. As well to secure 
to themselves the satisfaction of knowing that 
while they attain success they are also helping 
to the surrounding country by better preserving 
the soil. 
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Dodder a Dangerous Pest to Alfalfa. 





The appearance of dodder in many alfalfa 
fields in central New York and other places, has 
already done consider- 
able damage. The fol- 
lowing facts regarding 
dodder, by L. H. Dewey 
of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture 
will be of timely inter- 
est: The seeds are 
generally introduced 
with impure clover or 
alfalfa seed, or distrib- 
uted with hay. They 
are blown about over 
the snow or. bare 
ground in winter with 
pieces of the dead 
clover and alfalfa 
stems, but their distri- 
bution is effected chief- 
ly by artificial means. 

Dodder seeds placed 
in the soil germinate, 
under favorable condi- 
tions, in practically the same manner as do the 
seeds of clover or other plants, but instead of 
two green leaves there appears above the sur- 
face a very slender, inconspicuous yellow shoot. 
This bends to one side, then swings slowly 
around, lengthening meanwhile, until it strikes 
a green plant. If no plant upon which it can 
live is within reach, the dodder seedling dies 
as soon as it has exhausted the nutriment stored 
up in the seed. But if the swinging shoot comes 
against a congenial host, it twines about it, in 
some places tightly, in others loosely. 





DODDER ON ALFALFA, 


MEFHOD OF SPREAD IN FIELD. 


As soon as the upper part becomes well estab- 
lished on a living host plant, branches are pro- 
duced, waving slowly about, like the first shoot, 
until they reach some green plant upon which 
they can grow. By the time the host plant 
first attacked dies, these branches are firmly 
established on several new hosts. Thus the 
dodder lives on, dying behind as its support is 


destroyed and pushing out branches in all direc- 
tions to attack new plants. 

The seeds, gradually ripened and dropped, 
retain their germinative power five years or 
longer under favorable conditions, but in warm, 
moist soil some of the earlier of them will 
usually germinate during the same season in 
which they are produced. As soon as the tender 
clover shoots begin to grow they are attacked 
by the dodder seedlings and their destruction 
is completed. If the dodder plants remain undis- 


turbed, a supply of seed is left to be scattered 
by the winter winds; but if they are mowed 
and raked up with the crop, some of the seeds 
are sure to gain a much wider distribution, 


while enough will be shaken out to reseed the 
original locality the following year. If threshed 
with clover or alfalfa, many will certainly 
leave the separator with the other seeds, from 
which they can be removed only by the most 


careful recleaning. It is never safe to sow 
clover or alfalfa seed from a dodder-infested 
field. 


PRACTICAL REMEDIES SUGGESTED. 

One of the most practical methods to complete 
the eradication of dodder after removing the 
vegetation from infested spots is to spade or 
hoe the soil to the depth of about 2 inches 
and to keep this stirred so as to prevent the 
growth of any plants for three weeks. This 
method is especially recommended if the dodder 
vines had begun to produce seed before their 


removal. Fire may be used to destroy the 
dodder. To destroy by this means seeds that 
have fallen to the ground, requires a consider- 
able degree of heat maintained for several min- 
utes. This is secured by covering the infested 
area with light wood or chips well sprinkled 
with kerosene. Straw or shavings do not pro- 
duce heat enough close to the ground. 

Dodder has been killed in some instances by 
smothering it with a thick covering of manure, 
muck, or ashes, but these methods cannot be 
recommended. A thick sprinkling of wood 
ashes when the clover is wet with dew may 
accomplish the desired result, chiefly through 
the action of potash, but this method also is 
unreliable. These methods are for application 
in fields where the dodder is confined to com- 
paratively small spots. They are not practica- 
ble where large areas or considerable portions 
of a field are infested. 

One of the best methods for subduing dodder 
after it has become widely distributed, is to 
turn sheep on the land, confining them with 
a portable fence if necessary, so that they will 
keep the infested areas closely grazed. While 
pastured in dodder-infestea fields, the sheep 
should not be moved about the farm any more 
than is necessary, as they are likely to carry 


ABOUT THE FARM 


Success in General Farming. 





Thirty years ago John Campbell of Fairview 
farm, Ontario, Canada, began farming on the 
old homestead where he was born. His parents 
emigrated from Scotland in 1830, made their 
way into the unbroken forest and by untiring 
energy and perseverance hewed out a home 
which afforded them peace and comfort in their 
old age. 

To John, the youngest of three brothers, fell 
the honor of coming for his parents in their 
declining years, and also to him came the 
task of restoring a thoroughly wornout farm. 
As was the prevalent custom, about 80% of the 
tillable acreage was devoted year after year to 
growing grain of one kind or other, but prin- 
cipally wheat. By that process a once fertile 
soil was starved to such an extent that even 
with a favorable season, the land would not 
average over half a crop. 

At first an attempt was made to restore fer- 
tility by the use of artificial manures, such 
as dissolved bone and superphosphates, but the 
returns did not justify the continuance of their 
use. The next move was in the direction of 
producing on the farm a better quality and 
larger quantities of stable manures. With that 

in view, the raising, 








FAIRVIEW, AN INTERESTING ONTARIO FARM HOME 


dodder seeds and pieces of the vine in the clefts 
of their hoofs and in their wool. 

Dodder can usually be eradicated by thorough 
cultivation with corn or root crops for two suc- 
cessive seasons. For the destruction of alfalfa 
dodder and clover dodder, any crops may be 
cultivated except those of leguminous plants; 
but, as warty dodder and field dodder grow 
and thrive almost equally well on a great vari- 
ety of host plants, only such crops can be grown 
for their eradication as will admit of clean 
cultivation. 
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Live Stock and Fairs—The countries that 
have the best live stock are those countries 
where there are the best fairs, and there they 
have been held the longest. These have stimu- 
lated the breeding of the best stock. Fairs 
should be for educational work only. The ideal 
fair will have no horse trot, no railroad colli- 
sion, and no fake shows, that the farmers may 
devote all their attention exclusively to the 
study of exhibits —[George McKerrow, Wis- 
consin. 





Digestibility of Hog Millet—Hog millet seed 
equals in digestibility barley, wheat and shorts, 
but is not as digestible as corn meal or oil meal. 





purchasing and fat- 
tening of good qual- 
ity cattle in sufficient 
numbers to consume 
all the hay, grain 
and roots grown on 
the farm, was found 
to be an unfailing 
remedy. With expe- 
rience, sometimes a 
little dearly bought, 
it soon became easier 
to breed and to buy 
the right kind of 
cattle which, when 
sold, gave far larger 
returns than _ the 
market values of the 
feeds consumed, and 
at the same time left 
on the farm the 
needed fertility in 
the well cared for 
manure heap. This 
plan without any doubt returned to the soil 
nearly all the plant food contained in the fed 
products. By that system of farming a double 
profit was obtained. And while the first five 
years did not give so marked an improvement 
in increased production, each year afterwards 
showed a decided advance, until in 15 years 
the old farm had at least doubled in produc- 





tion. 
About 1880, Shorthorns were added to the 


general farm stock and the following year the 
foundation of a flock of Shropshire sheep was 
laid by the purchase of five of the top selec- 
tion of 200 imported ewes and a half interest 
in a ram. Both the ventures proved successful, 
but as the sheep from the first were very profit- 
able, special attention has been given the flock 
during the past 12 years. As instances of good 
returns the following may be mentioned. One 
of the first ewes bought, gave during her seven 
years breeding a total return from sales of her 
progeny and their winnings of over $700. A 
yearling ram bought in England in 1890 at 
$400, won at the world’s fair, Chicago, in 1893, 
$480 in money and a $30 silver cup, while two 
of his sons and three daughters were first pre- 
mium winners at same great show. 

Shorthorns are still bred and whenever there 
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is a surplus of feed, steers are bought 
and fattened. In 1898, at the Canadian 
winter fair, a two-year-old steer bred 
and fed at Fairview, won the champion- 
ship in fat classes. And year by year 
a selection of the flock is placed on ex- 
hibition at Canada’s leading fairs and 
at the international in Chicago, with 
much success, 

While stock has brought fame and 
fortune to Fairview farm, as is evi- 
denced by innumerable prize ribbons 
and badges, and several silver medals 
and cups, together with the only gold 
medal offered in the dominion for 
Shropshire sheep, it is the owner’s spe- 
cial delight to show a gold-medal won 
in keen competition, in a contest open 
to nine counties, for the best managed 
farm. The farm buildings are large 
enough for housing the 100 sheep, 30 
cattle and eight horses, young and old, 
with which the farm is stocked. A com- 
plete water system. operated by a wind. 
mill, with an elevated storage tank, 
furnishes water to yards and fields, to 
barns and home. In the latter, the 
water is carried from cellar to kitchen 
and thence upward to bathroom, for 
closet flush tank. 

The home built in 1898, is of white 
birch, heated with hot water and fur- 
nished with a range, rain water heater, 
which supplies hot water to kitchen 
and bathroom, in connection with cold 
soft water. Cost of the house, includ- 
ing all fittings was $3000. A handsome 
cash premium was offered three years 
ago in Canada for the best plan of a 
farm home. Mr Campbell, who, with 
the able assistance of his wife, had 
planned all the details of their com- 
fortable home, were the winners of the 
first prize among 30 competitors. 

To encourage beginners, Mr Camp- 
bell would like to emphasize the impor- 
tance of getting to the top. No matter 
what line of work we take up, it is at 
the uppermost circle that the greatest 
returns are secured. Fori12to 15 years 
the clear income annually of Fairview 
farm has seldom been less than $2000, 
and often has exceeded that amount. 
And when we consider that only 160 
acres of tillable land are owned, with 
55 acres devoted to grain growing, 15 to 
roots and rape, 40 to hay and 50 to 
pasture, and all help lived at the high- 
est prevailing wages, well may we im- 
agine that the occupants of Fairview 
‘are well satisfied with their lot, and 
truly grateful for the success which has 
always been theirs. 


Concrete for Road Culverts. 


The small wooden culvert on the 
country road is a nuisance if not well 
constructed. This was not so apparent 
some years ago, but since the advent 
of the traction engine, they have caus- 
ed a lot of trouble and are being gradu- 
ally eliminated. "Wooden bridges and 
culverts of all kinds wear out so rap- 
idly that in a very short time their use- 
fulness is seriously impaired. "Where 
the expenditure will justify, and the 
material can be had, it is much better 
to use sewer pipes or to construct cul- 
verts of concrete, stone or brick. These 
materials are much more enduring than 
wood and if protected from frost and 
traffic may be considered permanent, 

In a recent bulletin on earth roads, 
M. O. Eldridge of the department of 
agriculture states that molds for mak- 
ing concrete pipes can be constructed 
of spring steel and can be secured at 
any foundry for a few dollars. They 
are composed of an inner and outer 
casing of reasonably strong pipe and 
should be 2% feet in length, the inner 
one having a shorter diameter, So as 
to leave a space of 3 to 5 inches between 
them. The diameter of the pipe may 
be regulated as necessity may require. 
These molds are set on end on a solid 
base with the smaller mold inside. The 
concrete is then mixed, one part Port- 
land cement to five parts clear gravel. 





ROADS 


While one person shovels this mixture 
into the mold, another rams it down 
with an iron rammer until the case is 
full. The clamps are then loosened and 
the pipes left to dry. 

Concrete brick and stone arches are 
equally simple of construction. A false 
work of common board can be erected, 
a perfect semi-circle being preferred. If 
concrete is to be used, this arch should 
be constructed of smooth planed board 
closely boarded up against the work as 
it progresses. The concrete can then 
be mixed and rammed well into posi- 
tion until the moisture appears on the 
surface. The false work for the con- 
crete arches should be left in position 
for ten days to two weeks. Enough 
earth should be placed on top of the 
concrete arches, culverts, drains, etc, 
to protect them from wheels of vehicles. 





Good Roads and Conestaied Wealth. 


*MARTIN DODGE, WASHINGTON, D Cc. 





Many people are alarmed in conse- 
quence of the concentration of wealth 
and population in the great cities, but 
few seem to appreciate the effect this 
has in the rural districts. 

It is doubtful whether anything can 
be done to interfere with the great 
economic law, which tends toward con- 
centration of numbers, wealth and 
power in the great cities. But some- 
thing can be done to offset the loss 
which has fallen on the rural districts, 
by reason of the great change in wealth 
and population, manifested within the 
last generation. 

One of the chief cornerstones upon 
which every great city is founded is 
cheap transportation; not only for long 
distances over both land and water, 
but also in the city itself, by reason of 
paved streets and vehicles propelled by 
inanimate power. The country lacks 
this important element, cheap transpor- 
tation. The vehicle propelled by ani- 
mal power, proceeding over a common 
country road, is about as expensive as 
it was 50 or 100 years ago. It still costs 
by that means 10 cents for passengers 
per mile and 25 cents a ton for freight. 

It is the lack of cheap transportation 
mainly for which country people suf- 
fer. The remedy for this is to improve 
public highways at public expense. 
When our agricultural people were first 
approached with the proposition that 
highways should be permanently im- 
proved, they generally resisted, because 
they supposed the entire cost of im- 
provement would fall upon their shoul- 
ders, according to the generally pre- 
vailing custom. 

But since they have been assured this 
burden will be shared by others, and 
that a state fund will be raised from 
which a portion of the cost will be paid, 
and that this sum may be supplemented 
by an appropriation by the national 
government in aid of permanent road 
building, the farmers are gradually but 
surely turning from an adverse to a fa- 
vorable attitude on the general proposi- 
tion. 

By the proposed plan, which is so 
rapidly gaining in favor throughout the 
country and in the hails of congress, 
We will have the concentrated wealth in 
the great cities assisting the farmers to 
improve highways in the rural commu- 
nities. Many hands make light work, 
and what was too heavy for the farmer 
to bear alone, will be easily carried 
when the cost is justly distributed. 
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As we are in government quarantine 
district, it is a great detriment in ship- 
ping stock out to sell, but as we soon 
expect statehood, we will get relief.— 
[James H. Hale, Pawnee County, Okla. 








Always use this magic phrase, “I saw 
your adv in the reliable A A,” when 
writing to advertisers. 





*Extracts from an article read at the 
annual meeting of the American road- 


“makers’ congress at Hartford. 


The Handy Mechanic. 


Serviceable Brake at Small Cost. 





The brake, as sketched, is one piece 
of iron, shaped like a ladies’ slipper, 
except for a heel, 
into which _ the 
wheel fits. It ig 
of iron, 1 inch 
thick, the front 
end turned up- 
ward and brought 
nearly to a point 
in which a hole jg 
punched, b, anda 
ring inserted. The shoe is bent slightly 
on each side so that the wheel Slips 
in readily. To hold it, a band projects 
on each side, high enough for a bolt 
hole, as at a. 

At the top of a hill the teamster can 
place the shoe in front of the wheel, 
fasten a strong chain in ring b and to 
the side bar of the wagon box, well for. 
ward. The chain prevents the brake 
from sliding back beyond the wheel, A 
strong bolt with a nut can then be 
screwed through the bands, a, directly 
in front or back of a spoke and the rim 
of wheel. It should fit the wheel rim 
quite closely and be screwed up witha 
wrench. When the team starts, the 
wheel goes forward on the shoe just 
enough to take up the slack of the 
chain. The wheel then sticks tight on 
the shoe and the whole load has to be 
almost dragged down the road. At foot 
of the hill, remove chain and nut and 
back off. Anyone handy with a forge 
and tools, or a blacksmith, can easily 
make such a brake. 
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A Cheap Dog House can. be made 
by placing a clean, dry, empty barrel 
on its side and partly filling it with 
fresh straw or hay. The barre] should 
be placed on the south or southeast 
side of the house or barn, where it will 
receive sunlight and as much pratection 
as possible. Block the barre] on either 
side so that it will not roll. Tack a 
piece of old cloth or gunny sack over 
the opening. This cloth should hang 
from 3 to 4 inches above the ground. 
The cloth should be slit in one or two 
places, making strips 3 or 4 inches wide. 
This allows the dog to enter without 
difficulty and the cloth falls back in 
place, affording ample protection.—[N. 
Cale, New York. 


A General Purpose Shed—Many 
farmers in Ohio are using this shed. 
In winter it. is placed over the kettles 
in butchering, where no other shelter 
is afforded, and is large enough so that 
much of the work may be done under 





HANDY BRAKE, 
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THE MOVABLE SHED. 
it. If well made it may be moved and 
used as a shelter for berries or other 
fruit as they are picked, for drying veg- 
etables in the shade; in short, for any 
purpose where shade or shelter is tem- 
porarily needed in the open air. 





Shortage of Milk—F. C. C. Vermont, 
has a cow that came in fresh recently. 
She is in good health, but she only 
gives about three pints of milk at a 
milking. Can anything be done to in- 
crease her flow of milk? Give her four 
quarts ground oats and four pounds 
bran made into a thin mash, with hot 
water at a feed three times a day. Also 
rub the udder well with a little alcohol 


. after each milking. 
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A Practical Poultry House. 


L. C. REYNOLDS, MICHIGAN. 





When constructing a poultry house 
for the farm fiock, the main point to be 
observed is to secure as much floor 
space as possible at the least cost. The 
real value of a structure of this nature 
depends mostly upon floor area for the 
use of the fowls. The greater space in 
proportion to the number of fowls, the 
better opportunity they have to exer- 


cise and keep in healthier condition 
throughout the winter months. No 
matter what kind of a house may be 
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FIG 1. GROUND PLAN OF POULTRY HOUSE. 
chosen, the fact should not be over- 
looked that during the larger portion 


of the season when the ground is cov- 
ered with snow, the fowls must be con- 
fined to the house. 

The diagram, Fig 1, shows the ground 
plan of a poultry house having suffi- 
cient floor area to accommodate a flock 
of 200 fowls. The building is 22x36 feet 


in size. A foundation of either stone 
or concrete should be prepared for the 
structure to set upon. Many farmers 
do not consider a foundation under a 
poultry house necessary, but it cer- 
tainly adds life to the building. The 
foundation need not be elaborate, just 
that it keeps the sills off the ground 
and away from moisture. For sills 
2x6-inch pine may be used; for the 


THE POULTRY YARD 


framework 2x4’s of almost any kind of 
durable material will answer. The hight 
of posts is 5 feet. The roof being self- 
supporting, it will be necessary to mor- 
tice braces into the end posts to hold 
them in place. 

The building should face either east 
or west, so that windows can be put in 
along the south side. Just inside the 
door is an alley done off with wire net- 
ting so that to gather eggs it is not 
necessary to disturb the fowls. BB are 
grain bins. The roosts are done off 
from the remaining part of the house 
by matched stuff, so that during severe 
weather this part of the structure can 
be shut, making it warmer for the 
fowls. Underneath the roost is a plat- 
form to catch all droppings. E is a 
small exit for the fowls. A building of 
this size is none too large to accom- 
modate the average flock, and should 
be found upon nearly every farm. An 
end view of the house is shown in Fig 2, 


Cut Bone Makes Winter Eggs. 


H. B. BELL, WISCONSIN, 








The fresh bones can be obtained at 
home, but where large quantities are 
used the butcher’s shop must be looked 
to and can be had there generally at 
about % cent per pound. Where one 
has his own cutter and the fresh bone 
he has the one thing that goes to make 
up the best egg-producing compound 
that exists. Nothing is better than 
fresh cut bone. 

The bone which I am now feeding is 
ground with a power cutter, the power 
being a gasoline engine. It is well to 
cut the bone of medium length and not 
too much at any one time especially in 
warm weather. Cut bone can be ob- 
tained at many butchers’ at 1 to 3 cents. 
It is difficult to get it in summer, as it 
soon spoils. By no means feed spoiled 
cut bone, or your troubles will be more 
than a few. The best way to get around 
this difficulty is to purchase a good 
bone cutter, being careful not to get 
one too small. 

I prefer to feed it as a separate ra- 
tion. One must be careful in the be- 
ginning and have the fowls become ac- 
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SILVER LACED WYANDOT PULLET 


This handsome pullet took first prize at the Meriden, Ct, show last win- 


ter. 


She is owned by Philip Morgan of New Haven county, Ct, who con- 


siders Silver Wyandots one of the most profitable and handsomest breeds for 
farmers and fanciers to keep. They are nearly as large as Plymouth Rocks 


and more blocky in shape. 


customed to it by degrees. When up 
to feed, one ounce per day is sufficient 
for each fowl. I feed in long troughs 
in the winter time and strew it on the 
ground in summer. Very little is fed 
during the warm weather as the fowls 





FIG 2. END VIEW OF POULTRY HOUSE. 
can get insects, vegetables and the like, 
which go to make up the component 
parts of green bone. I believe in feed- 
ing considerable in the fall and winter 
and also in the spring of the year when 
good, fertile eggs are needed for hatch- 
ing purposes. 

Feed enough, but not too much, While 
a sufficient quantity is all right, too 
much is worse than none at all. Where 
mash feed is given, less bone is re- 
quired than where the fowls have dry 
feed. 

Compared with other food, I consider 
ground bone the cheapest for the re- 
sults accruing from its use of any one 
food, nearly doubling, yes trebling, the 
amount of eggs, especially at this time 
of the year, just when we want them. 
It is the ideal thing to increase the fer- 
tility. 
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Care of Young Chicks. 


N. G. SAXTON, OHIO, 








To those who raise broilers, the care 
of the young chicks is ofgthe utmost 
importance. Chicks for broilers should 
chip the shell about the last of Janu- 
ary. They must receive careful atten- 
tion to bring them safely to market- 
able size. The use of modern brooders 
minimizes the difficulties. The first few 
days of a chick’s life is the most crit- 
ical period, during which we must 
guard particularly against cold and 
dampness. 

If raised by hens the coops should be 
placed in a sheltered place, preferably 
a shed, where no.cold winds can strike 
them. It is well to have a small cov- 
ered run attached to each coop. When 
the chicks, are taken from the nest, 
grease with a mixture of sulphur and 
lard to guard against lice. If there are 
any weaklings separate them from the 
others or they will probably be injured 
or killed. 

During the first week I feed finely 
crumbled bread soaked in milk. As 
the chicks grow older, I give them 
ground oats, bran, finely chopped meat 
scraps and milk. Supply them at all 
times with fresh water and grit in the 
form of crushed oyster shells. Given 
proper food and guarded against cold, 
dampness and lice, a large percentage 
of the chicks hatched can be reared 
safely. Constant care and attention 
and a thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness are requisite. 


Two Big Poultry Shows—The Mad- 
ison Square Garden poultry show will 
be held at New York, January 3-7, 
and promises to surpass all previous 
shows in size and quality. This is the 
16th annual show and the entries re- 
ceived in the poultry classes exceed 
even the big list of last year. This 
show is considered by breeders the most 
important in the country. Second only 
to Madison Square is the Boston show, 
which in many ways is even superior. 
This will be held at Mechanics build- 
ing, Boston, January 17-21, and entries 
close December 31. There was no Bos- 
ton show last year, but new officers 
are at the helm-this year and the prom- 
ise is for a better show than ever. The 
secretary is Samuel H. Roberts, Paw- 
tucket, R I. 
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ready and accurate “Stevens” in 
the hands of the marksman. 


STEVENS 


rifles and shotguns are noted the world 
over for their accuracy, : durability 










and safety. Get 


Our Valuable \ 
Book — FREE ’ 


sg pe es of information 
about hunting, shooting, 
how to care for firearms, 
notes on sights, ammuni.- 
tion and full description 
of the famous “‘Stevens"’ 
arms. Send two 2-cent 
stamps to cover postage. 


Clever Rifle Puzzi 
will be sent free, post. 
paid, if you will send us 
your name. It's fascin- 
ating—write for it, 


4. Stevens Arms and Toel Co. 
2% -Pine Street 
Chicopec Falls, Mass.,U.8.A, 


Prices of 
“Stevens” 
















TREAD POWERS. ®":"";c:2 
@ easy of o tiom, 

perfectin construction. Send for prices and catalogue. 

HARDER MANUFACTURING CO., Cobleskill, N. ¥- 


CET ECCS!IN WINTER 


Send 50c for book telling WHAT and HOW TO FEED and 
full year's subscription to BEST ILL. Mo. Poultry Journal. 
Poultry Keeper Publishing Co., Box 202, Quincy, IL 


Semueiieancdl 
SUCCESS POULTRY FOOD 


is best for moulting fowls, also laying hens. It 
contains clover, meat, bone and linseed meal, thor- 
oughly mstzod with corn, wheat and oats ground. 100 
Ib. 8, $1.75 F. O. B. cars, at Colchester; 500 Ib. lots, 
$8.00; 1000 Ibs., $15.00. Oyster shells, 100 Ib. sacks, 50c; 
500 Ibs. £2.00; 4000 ibs., 50 F. O. B. cars, New Haven, 
Ct. Write us sor pees on cut clover and meat meal, 
CASE BROS., Colchester, Conn, 














any other. Catalog free. 
F.W. Mano Co.,Boxi0, 











tells howto make money 
How to raise young chicks 
for early springmarkets when 
prices are high. Howto make 
& profit on ducks, How to 
feed for —:! fowls. How 
to make hens lay. Why not 
get an adequate return from 
poultry? Why not try modern 
methods this year? 
Why not learn about incuba- 
tors and brooders from a firm 
who have been in business since 
- OE ' We £867.and who know how tomake 
| >= 4 7 fl satisfactory machines? Write us 
=! ™ for the book today. It is free. 
Ses =? GEO. ERTEL CO., 
Quincy, 


SHOEMAKER’S B00K 
on POULTRY 


4 almanac for 1905, contains 284 
eaagen with many fine colored platesof 
Fowistructe life. litells all about chickens, 
diseases and remedies. All about 


All about poultry 7 
. It's really an encyclop 
You need it, Price ently 16e. 

Bex 812, FREEPORT, it. 
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C. C. SHOEMAKER, 








Rage birds for fanciers from select matings. 
Prices low for high quality. Incubator, poul- 
try and poultry supply catalog FREE. 
Desoines Incb. Co., Dep. 104 DesMoines,te. 











tents, great improvements. 
afraid to pin your faith to 


OLD TRUSTY 


40 Days Trial. 6 Yrs. Cuarantee. 
x 12 years experience buildi: 80,000 
other inoubetors in it. Get my new catalog and advice FREE. 


M. M. Johnson Go., Clay Center, Neb. 
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Desires a Good Location. 





I have been a subscriber to American 
Agriculturist for a year and from what 
} see in your paper I think America 
must be a much better place to farm 
in than this. I have been thinking for 
some time of leaving this country and 
going either to America or New Zea- 
land. I have not quite decided which. 
Land has gone up here to an outra- 
geous price since and during the war, 
and T fancy it will take a good while to 
reach its proper level. Before the war 
we were doing well, as things were on 
a sound basis, land was cheap and 
stock fetched a reasonable price, but 
now the amount of stock one can raise 
on a farm will not pay interest of 
money. 

I should be very much obliged to you 
if you could give me some information 
vn prices of improved land in a part of 
the country with a mild winter, and if 
you could put me in communication 
with one or two sucessful farmers who 
would not mind giving me a few par- 
ticulars. 

I could sell out here and realize £1500 
and consider myself a fairly up-to-date 
farmer, as I started with nothing. I 
should be much obliged if you would 
let me know your opinion, and what 
prospect there is for a man with that 
capital who is not afraid of work. 

Thanking you in anticipation, and 
apologizing for giving trouble, I am, 
yours faithfully, H. Conolly, Willow 
Dale, Kakstad, Griqualand East, South 
Africa. - 

REPLY. 

We should judge you had done right 
well in South Africa, but from what 
you say and from other advices, infer 
that you could sell out there to advan- 
tage now, perhaps for considerably 
more money than you might realize lat- 
er. Undoubtedly a man of your cali- 
ber, experience and capital would do 
well at farming in any part of our 
middle south, southeast or southwest. 
We print your letter and address in full 
as further proof of the growing inter- 
est in America’s landed business among 
people and all parts of the world. You 
will probably hear from some of our 
readers who have lands for sale. We 
judge the prospect here is much better 
than in New Zealand, but would advise 
that you rent a place for a year and 
look over the various sections quite 
thoroughly before finally deciding to 
locate in what is to you a new country. 
Undoubtedly our own country will af- 
ford you a satisfactory contrast with 
South Africa, and yet by this state- 
ment we do not wish te reflect on South 
Africa, where this journal has many 
subscribers, and where things have not 
yet got fully adjusted after the late 


war. 


Foreign View of Mint Farming. 


The high price of peppermint oil the 
last year or more has served to greatly 
increase the cultivation of the plant in 
Japan, The November report of Schim- 
mel & Co, prominent distillers of essen- 
tial oils at Leipsic, Germany, places 
the probable production of peppermint 
oil in Japan the past season at 600,000 
pounds or upward, intimating that this 
is a phenomenal yield. In the early 
autumn a collapse in the price took 
place. The English crop of oil, always 
small, is this year only a little more 
than half the average. A small area 
is each year produced in Saxony, but 
the United States and Japan continue 
to make up practically the world’s sup- 
Ply of oil. 

Representatives from the distilling 
nouse named, traveling through Mich- 
igan, Indiana and New York the past 
season, confirm in their autumn reports 
the facts as brought out in our own 
ndvices from time to time. The winter- 
killing of a year ago is described, and 
also the tendency among mint farm- 
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ers, both west and east, to go into the 
cultivation of this crop, owing to the 
high prices. “The individual farmer in 
Wayne county, N Y,” reports Schim- 
mel, “cultivates a few acres: he sends 
the cut herb five or ten miles to the 
nearest distillery, paying the latter 25 
to 35 cents a pound for the production 
of oil. The distillery, usually of a 
speculative turn of mind, makes an 
offer to the farmer for the oil. In this 
manner the distillery collects consid- 
erable quantities, and often proves to 
be a good source of supply for the oil. 
Farmers predict that if the prices keep 
at their present level, Wayne county 
will again resume its former position. 
Black mint yields the highest percent- 
age of oil, and according to the farm- 
ers, it is the only one found in Wayne 
county for the production of pepper- 
mint oil. With proper care .an acre 
yields 30 to 50 pounds of oil. In 1905 
the increased cultivation will have to 
be reckoned with. 
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Prefers Gasoline Engine of Good Size. 


Cc. P. PECK, MASSACHUSETTS. 








I have usea a gasoline engine for 
seven years and consider it the best 
scurce of power for farm use yet out. 
You can start it and be at your work 
in less than five minutes, It requires 
no engineer and will run indefiniteiy 
with little attention, and ean be run 
for 10 to 12 cents per day for each 
horse power. I made a mistake in not 
buying a larger engine. Mine is a three- 
horse power but I would not buy less 
than six now. 

When I bought mine the larger sizes 
were so heavy and cumbersome to 
move, that I thought it advisable to 
buy a small engine, that could be 
handled easily; but now you can buy 
six-horse power engines that only weigh 
800 pounds. I use my engine twice a 
day, separating cream, also for sawing 
wood and filling the silo. I can fill my 
80-ton silo in five days. 

At times I have had trouble with it, 
but have invariably found that the 
trouble was with myself and not with 
the engine. I also use my engine for 
grinding, and find. it saves me consider- 
able time and some money. In running 
it seven years the cost for repairs has 
been less than $1 and it seems as good 
as new. The only parts that have 
worn at all are the crank box and the 
boxes on the main shaft; the piston 
is in good shape. 





Book Notices, 
HISTORY OF THE GRANGE. By J. W. 
Darrow, press correspondent New 


York state grange. 

An authentic account of the found- 
ing of the grange and a history of its 
early and eventful years. The author 
was given the privilege of examining 
the original manuscripts and hundreds 
of letters of correspondence, written by 
the founder of the order to one another 
on the subject, and from O. H. Kelley, 
the originator of the grange, now re- 
siding at Washington, D C, many facts 
were learned that add much to the in- 
terest of the book. Sold by Orange 
Judd Co, 52 Lafayette Place, N Y, at 
25 cents postpaid. This little volume 
ought to be in the hands of every 
Patron, 

Household Insects—M. A. F., New 
York: The cost of chemicals for mak- 
ing hydrocyanic acid gas is exceeding- 
ly small. Directions for making, hand- 
ling and applying this material are giv- 
en in our book, entitled Fumigation 
Methods, which will be sent from this 
office, prepaid, for $1. This gas does 
not have the same effect upon mites 
that infest chickens as it does upon the 
true insects. Mites are really not in- 
sects at all, but belong to a different 
group and are much harder to-kill than 
the ordinary pests. The interior of a 
henhouse infested with these creatures 
should be sprayed with a strong kero- 
sene solution and then thoroughly 
whitewashed. 


AND NEAR 


Jottings from the Farmers. 





Thus far I have noticed very little 
difference in the effect of the iime and 
sulphur wash on different varieties of 
trees. We have treated large apple 
trees during the past year with excel- 
lent results. In cases where the bark 
of the trees is very smooth, the wash 
does not seem to adhere quite as well 
as where the bark is rough. I have not 
completed the data of our experiments 
for the year, but thus far very little 
difference has been noted in the effects 
of this wash on different trees.—[A. F. 
Burgess, Ohio Department of Agricul- 
ture. 





Farmers are realizing more and more 
that they must raise their own grain 
for feeding, instead of buying, as all 
grains are so high.—[{E. W. H., West- 
chester County, N Y. : 





I claim that the people are to blame 
and are responsible for the situation as 
regards help, both for the farm and in 
the house. It is true that many farm 
boys go to the cities, but the shops have 
now been full for two years or more, 
and still there is a scarcity of help and 
there will be until it becomes fashion- 
able again, as it was 25 to 40 years ago, 
for the average family to consist of 
father, mother and from four to eight 
good, healthy children. That’s what’s 
the matter in this great country of ours, 
not only on the farm but in all walks 
of life. Our president has.told the peo- 
ple and set the example for them. Let 
them heed or suffer the consequences, 
Hired help has never bothered me. We 
have raised a family of eight children, 
one-half of them now doing for them- 
selves. I prefer my own children for 
help. Give them an even chance with 
you and they will always help you.— 
[Darius Ross, Miami County, O. 





I am just now preparing to begin 
again in a modest way, the feeding of 
some cattle, but have not as yet put in 
operation the system that I expect to 
adopt. It is my firm belief that those 
of us who are engaged in agriculture 
will have to come back to the keeping 
of domestic animals to greater extent 
than we have been doing in recent years 
and the modern methods that are 
known and practiced will, I believe, 
enable us to engage in this form of ag- 
riculture successfully.—[Prof John 
Hamilton, Pennsylvania. 


A Good Fence Is a Good Investment 
—No article used on the farm repre- 
sents more value in dollars and cents 
than the farm fence. The lack of good 
fences, like the lack of other farm 
essentials, invariably results in serious 
loss, and unlimited annoyance. Farm- 
ers generally are awakening to the fact 
that good fencing is not a luxury, but 
an investment—an investment that 
pays from the start. After determining 
the ‘service you require of the fence, 
perhaps the best plan is to be guided 
by the experience of others, and select 
one that has been tried and tested, For 
instance, the fence known as the Amer- 
ican, is one of the oldest fences on the 
market, and very largely used to-day. 
This fence is manufactured in all 
weights, hights and styles, and guar- 
anteed for all purposes. See advertise- 
ment elsewhere, write for further par- 
ticulars if your dealer does not keep 
it; mention this paper. 








The Use of Trap Nests will increase 
the egg yield one-third. We frequently 
kill a hen that never has laid and 
never will. There are such drones in 
every flock. They are unprofitable, of 
course. Some of them can be picked 
out at sight. But there are many poor 
layers that look well and are active 
that escape detection. The trap nest 
is certain to discover them sooner or 
later and the unprofitable ones can be 
sent early to market.—[R. S. K. 


Forestry. 


Tree Planting on Flat Areas, 





Planted trees can be made to supply 
the deficiency of natural forests in flat, 
treeless areas, if well arranged. Accord. 
ing to the United States bureau of for- 
estry in bulletin No 52, just published, 
the resuits to be obtained are sufficient 
to justify the expenditure of time ana. 
labor. 









































An intelligent selection of species, 
followed by good care, is essential, 
Whether for windbreaks or for the 
commercial products’ the planting 
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PLANTING TO PROTECT BUILDINGS. 
should be carefully done, cedars and 
Pines requiring particular care. For 


ordinary plantations the best practice 
is to use small trees and home grown 
seedlings so far as possible. 

The sketch shows a farmstead on 
the southwest corner of a section. It 
contains 15 acres, 8 acres of which 
are planted to trees. On the north side 
a five-acre wood lot extends across the 
grounds and one of a little more than 
two acres across the south end. The 
west side is protected by a belt of trees 
five rods wide. The lanes and drive- 
Ways are two rods wide and lined 
with trees two rods apart. The rows 
of trees in the windbreak should be 
planted 4x8 feet and thinned to &xS$ 
when they get larger. 





Controlling Pine Beetle—Dr A. D. 
Hopkins, who is in charge of forest in- 
sect investigation in the U S depart- 
ment of agriculture, has recently been 
conducting investigations in Arizona, 
the Puget Sound country, southern Cal- 
ifornia, northern Idaho and the Black 
Hills, trying to determine the damage 
done timber by insect pests. In the 
Black Hills about 600,000,000 board feet 
of yellow pine has been killed by the 
pine destroying beetle. As a remedy 
for this pest he recommends that all 
live trees infested with beetles should 
be cut in the winter and their bark 
removed, a process which kill the in- 
sects. This recommendation has been 
adopted by the department of the inte- 
rior, 


That Forests Enrich the Soil has 
long been known, but how to explain it? 
Henry of the forestry school at Nancy 
in France proves that forest leaves, 
from the time they fall to the ground 
until they decompose (say, for six 
months or a year) absorb nitrogen from 
the air. Of course, as the leaves decay 
this nitrogen is added to the soil’s sup- 
ply. Hence the advisability of prompt- 
ly replanting to trees land from which 
forest has been cut, so the young trees 
may feed on the nitrogen gathered by 
the fallen leaves. 





“T saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”; say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 
credit that is our due. 
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The Pollinination of the Kieffer Pear. 


G. HAROLD POWELL. 





The Kieffer pear may be self-fertile, 
partially fertile, or completely self-ster- 
ile. It is a heavy bearing variety and 
usually bears profusely when planted 
in solid blocks, There are many Kief- 
fer orchards of 3,000 to 10,000 trees in 
which the fruitfulness of the interior 
is persistently unsatisfactory; but on 
account of the unusual fruitfulness of 
the variety there is much skepticism 
about its inability to fertilize itself. It 
should be considered, however, that 
in years of heavy blooming, like ’00, if 
two blossoms in 100 bear fruit the 
branches will be bent to the ground. 
In some cases that I determined last 
year seven pears in 100 blossoms liter- 
ally broke the trees to pieces, So, if 
the bees have access to the pollen of 


other varieties in the neighborhood, 
they have only to cross-pollinate 5% 
or less of the blossoms to insure a 
heavy crop. 


I learned something about the pollina- 
tion of the Kieffer in Del in ’00. Fif- 
teen hundred pollinations were made in 


different parts of the state, using Bart- 
lett, Duchess, Howell, Manning, Gar- 
ber and Le Conte as pollinizers. Of 
these crosses, 75% began to develop 
into fruit, but a large proportion were 
lost ‘by a summer gale. I could not 
see that one variety was any more effi- 
cient as a pollinizer than another, nor 
could I trace any difference in the size, 
form, color or other characteristic of 
the fruits that could be attributed to 


which supplied the pollen. 

I also made about 600 pollinations of 
Kieffer with Kieffer pollen, taking the 
pollen in some cases from the trees on 
which the pollinations were made, and 
in others using pollen from different 
parts of the state. Only 4% of these 
crosses started to grow, and the fruits 
dropped before they were a quarter de- 
veloped. These few pears were much 
smaller and weaker than the cross-fer- 


the variety 


TREE FRUITS 


tilized Kieffers and were characterized 
by a long, slender form, the seed end 
being narrow and undeveloped. There 
was no difference between the fertiliz- 
ing power of pollen from flowers on a 
tree on which pollinations were made 
and pollen from 50 miles distant, There 
was considerable difference in the de- 
gree of self-fertility in the different or- 
chards. In some places no self-fertil- 
ized pears developed, and more than 
half of the total number of self-fertil- 
ized pears grew on a single tree at 
Newark. 

For practical purposes the Kieffer 
should usually be looked upon as a va- 
riety that is improved by a pollinizer. 
It is possible for a small proportion of 
the blossoms to become self-fertilized 
in some localities, but even in these 
cases there is always a practical argu- 
ment for a pollinizer in the orchard, 
cross-fertilized Kieffers are larger and 
finer in form than those self-fertilized. 
A pollinizer for the Kieffer should 
bloom with it, or with the last of its 
blossoms. It should come into bearing 
early, should have market value, and be 
as little susceptible to fire blight as 
possible. 

There is no ideal pollinizer for the 
Kieffer at present. The Garber is most 
frequently used, but not enough is 
known about its bearing tendencies in 
this region to feel sure of it. The Le 
Conte is often employed, but it can be 
grown successfully only by one who 
understands the handling of a variety 
that is prone to rot at the core; it is 
a failure in the ordinary Kieffer grow- 
er’s hands, and it is very susceptible 
to fire blight. Manning, Duchess, How- 
ell, and Bartlett may be used. They 
bear early and usually bloom with the 
last of the Kieffer blossoms, but they 
blight badly and this is a serious and 
fatal objection to them in some re- 
gions and the Kieffers soon contract the 
trouble. A pear is wanted which has 
the vigor and fruitfulness of the Kief- 
fer, which equals it in its beauty and 


far surpasses it in quality. Here is 
a grand opportunity for a diligent plant 
breeder. 


Useful Homemade Cart. 


GENEVA MARCH. 





A very convenient cart for use in 
vineyards and berry fields is easily con- 
structed from the wheels and shaft of 
a worn out mowing machine by simply 
adding a box and thills. The box 
should be 6 feet long, at least 1 foot 
high, the width, of course, depending 
upon the length of the axle. Thills can 
be of any straight strong material, and 
to bring the outer ends nearer together, 
a 2-inch block can be placed between 
the ends and the box where they are 
fastened on at the back end. A strip 
of board, to which the single-tree is at- 
tached, is connected with both thills 
at the front end of the box. 

This is a very convenient one-horse 
rig for hauling fertilizer or other ma- 
terial in the vineyard or berry field, 
and is very useful in transporting the 
fruit from the field to packing house or 
evaporator. The wheels and shaft can 
be obtained froin some farmer black- 
smith at the price of old iron, 





The Wooden Tree Wrappers men- 
tioned in the article of L. A. Goodman 
and printed in these columns November 
12, 1904, are 18 inches long, 10 inches 
wide and 1-12 inch thick (not % inch as 
first printed). They are: put on with 
two No 20 annealed. wires, fastened 
through the wrappers so they will not 
slip out. These wrappers are worth all 
they cost for the protection of the body 
of the tree during the first summer in 
the increased growth secured. They 
also keep out flat and rounded head 
borers, protecting the body from in- 
jury and preventing the destruction by 
rabbits. They cost about $6 per 1000, 
They are left on the trees for three 
years without injury resulting. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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/ Vest Pocket 


Fertilizer 


You can carry enough of the right 
fertilizer in your vest pocket to 
double Alfalfa or other crops. The 
right kind is 


Nitro-Culture 


Simply add food gathering germs to 
water, soak seeds and sow. Crop will 
be doubled—land Great enriched. §2 
enough for acre. Results gearanesse 
or money back. Write for Catalog C2 


NATIONAL NITRO-CULTURE CO., 
West Chester, Pa. 


605 
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BUHR STONE MILLS 


You can save money by 
grinding feed for your stock. 
We make mills to do the 
work. One will last a life- 
time : : Write for Catalog. 


. Nordyke & Marmon Co, 
Pi 1232 KENTUCKY AVE. 
tadianapolis, tad. 













shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distrie 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Ma 


ay As THE 
—u-FREIGHT 








LTRY_FENCE — Strongest made. 
sAce lest £ 4 4 M4. Fro ENS to 28 horizontal wires 
with Spustio strength of | 900 to 2,500 pounds each. 
Stops horses and cattle. Write for our 90 days free trial. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.,Box 922, Adrian, 

















THE BLACK BEN DAVIS APPLE, ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE AND OF GOOD QUALITY 


The collection of 
seen in this country. 


seen on the 


tables from Washington, Colorado, Oregon, Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico and Iowa. 


apples on exhibition at the world’s fair at St Louis was one of the largest and finest ever 
Especially noteworthy among these varieties was Black Ben Davis, shown above. 


It was 
It was particu- 


larly noticeable in the collection from tke latter state, where it was placed in comparison with Gano and Ben Davis. 
From what we have seen of these apples, side by side, on plates and fruiting on the trees, we have always re- 


garded them as distinct and separate varieties. 
and cannot fail to attract the eye and satisfy the palate whenever it is seen and eaten. 


than Ben Davis in every respect. 


The Black Ben Davis is one of the handsomest apples on the market 


It is considered better 
















NCHOR COILED 
SPRIN' WIRE FENCE 


REMEMBER 
" that those who + bought 
our heavy Anchor Fence in the past 
have received full value for their money and 
. that they are satisfied. 
HE ANCHOR FENCE & MFG. 
Dept. C, Cleveland, Ohio. pat: 








ARS you GOING 





to buy or build wire fence? If so, write for sample 
and circular of Frost New System. Frost Fence will 
last a lifetime without repairs. Can you say the 


same for woven fence? 
- CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., 
iY *: EMPIRE 
“KING 
or ORCHARD MOnARcti 


PERFECT. AGITATORS © with Autom: 
for cleaning strainer. valves. All reed 


Pumps. Book free. «| ‘“Meovtetied § at use our pumps.” 
Field Force Pump Co. 10 11th St. Elmira, N.Y. 


CE iinet 


Sold to the Farmer at Wholee 
Fally warranted. Catalog free 
RG ty 66. 
THRIFTY FARMERS Sis:o or traryiand, where 


they will finda delightful and healthful climate, firste 
class markets for their products and plenty of land 
at reasonable prices, Maps and descriptive pam- 
ptots will be sent free unon applica*ion to 

caine S:ate Board of Immigration, Baltimore, Md. 


RICH LANDS IN TENNESSEE 


Suitable for salting Som, Cotton, Wheat, Pota- 
toes, Hay, Grasses, Vegetables, Fine Stock, etc., 
are now selling from 


$5 to $20 AN ACRE 


Climate the best in the world, with conditions 
of health unsurpassed, For free literature write 
H, F. SMITH, Traffic Manager, N. C. & St. L. 
Ry., Nashville, "Tenn. Dept, B. 
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Separator 


Why buy a separator 
filled ¥ with bottomless cake 
pans, punched and bent 
sections of stove pipe, or 
other complicated paris 


The only modern 
bowl has no contrap- 
tions; is as simple, liclit 
and easily handicd as any 
woman could wish. The 
sy illustration shows it. 

Write for catalog K-100 
and learn about the best 
and most attractive 

| separator ever built—the 
Tubular, 


The Sharples Co, 
Chicago, lll, 





P M. Sharples 
West Chestor, Pa. 











A COW, 


Steer, Bull or ns 
hide, Calf skin, Dog 
skin, or any other kind 
of hide or skin, and let 
us tan it with the hair 
on, soft, light, odorless 
and moth-proof,for robe, 
rug, coat or gloves. 


But first get our Catalogue, 
giving prices, and ourshipping 
tags and instructions, so as to 
avoid mistakes, We also buy » 
raw furs and ginserg. : 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
= 116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. 









eness resembles 

in, bet the bunch is in front of the 

yma oln: e =~ le to the inner side, and 
} pede an aaa sometimes as 


Fleming's - Cure (Liquid) 


aenecias remedy for the soft and semi-solid 

ben ches that make horses lame Bos Spevia, 

ae pin. plint, Gus, Oeoved ‘ook, 
r 


iment to bathe the part, 

et is he simple blister. It isa remedy un- 
ike any other—doesn't imitate and can’t be 
imitated. to use, only D, li tie required, 
cures the lameness, takes bunch, leaves 
po oe. paey back if tt over fails. Write 
rse Boo fore ordering. It 

felis alle ‘about th this remedy, and = what to 
blemishes of the hard and bony kind, 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Unien Stock Yards, Chicago, DL. 











Cook for Animals 












the yay for = — 
is the 


Farmer’s 
Favorite. 

















DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


Cheviot Sheep for America. 


PROF c. S. PLUMB, OHIO, 





The Cheviot is a breed of sheep that 
derives its name from the Cheviot hills 
of Scotland. These hills form the 
boundary line between England and 
Scotland, though mainly located in the 
latter country. The Cheviot district is 
thinly settled, containing wide expanse 
of grass coveréd valley and mountain 
where graze tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands of Cheviot sheep. The hills rise 
to nearly 4000 feet and are entirely free 
from trees and shrubbery excepting 
where planted about farm buildings or 
in artificial plantations. 

In this region Cheviot sheep have 
been bred for over a century, and John 
Elliot, one of the most distinguished 
breeders in the hills, told me that no 
other breed seemed able to supplant it 
and withstand the severity of winter 
on those exposed mountainsides. Grain 
is an almost unknown thing in that 
Seotch country, and the sheep must 
depend upon pasture the year around, 
although when the snow is too deep 
they are fed hay. 

In eastern New York, in the region 
about Cooperstown where are numer- 
ous picturesque hills and valleys, Scotch 
settlers came many years ago, In 15838, 
a Mr Young brought the first Cheviots 
to the United States, taking them to 
Delphi, N.Y, in a locality south of 
Cooperstown. Since that time Cheviot 
sheep have been bred in that region, 
and more breeders of this sheep are 
found there than in any other one 
locality in this country. 

A wider distribution of the Cheviots 
began with the early ’90’s, especially 
rromoted by Mr Howard H. Kein of 
Indiana. To-day this breed is best 
known in eastern New York and north- 
western Indiana, but small flocks are 
found in many states west of the Rocky 
mountains and in Canada. 

The Cheviot may be described as a 
pure white and hornless breed, though 
ceeasionally scurs or horns appear on 
a male. A good type of mature ram 
will weigh 225 pounds and ewes about 
150 to 160 pounds. This is a distinct 
middle wool breed, with a fleece hav- 
ing a slight tendency to openness which 
modern breeders are striving to over- 
come. It is a standard clothing wool of 
the most acceptable sort, and from its 
extensive use in Scotland we derive the 
name of Cheviot, so universally used 
referring to woolen cloths for dress 
goods. The wool does not extend be- 
yond the ears, the forehead and head 
being covered with hard white hairs. 
The septum of the nose should be black 
and also the hoofs, Sometimes reddish 
hairs are seen on the legs or face, but 
this is not to be desired. Solid small 
black spots may also occur on the ears 
or face occasionally, similar to those 
found on the Leicester. 

The quality of mutton produced by 
this breed is of a very high class, and 
is regarded with much favor in Great 
Britain. Border Leicester rams crossed 
on Cheviot ewes produce mutton and 
lamb for the British market, which has 
long been famous for its superior qual- 
ity. This cross has been practiced in 
the region surrounding the Cheviot 
hills for many, many years, and is not 
losing in favor, 

Cheviots make excellent mothers, 
give an abundance of milk and are at 
least average in producing twins and 
triplets. 

Often the question is asked me, what 
advantage is there in breeding this 
sheep? At the start it may be admitted 
that the average Cheviot will not fatten 
to as great weight as the Shropshire, 
neither will it shear so heavily. In 
hardiness, however, the Cheviot may 
be classed as second to none of the 
middle wool breeders raised in America. 
The writer knows of one case where of 
six or eight breeds of sheep kept on a 
ranch in the northwest, the Cheviot 
was the only one, if my memory serves 
me right, that did not suffer from foot 
rot, though I would not by this assert 
that it is foot rot proof. Also, as com- 


pared with the Shropshire, it has dis- 
tinctly more vitality. 

The Cheviot is one of the most beau- 
tiful breeds of sheep in the world. This 
is conceded generally by lovers of 
sheep, irrespective of breed. There is a 
sprightliness of carriage, an elevation 
of head and neck and pricking up of 
ear such as is not found with any other 
breed. Their beautiful white faces al- 
Ways attract attention. During recent 
years this breed has steadily gained in 
popularity, and still it is comparatively 
little known. We have an American 
Cheviot sheep society in this country 
with over 150 members covering a 
widely scattered territory. This organ- 
ization is the result of the consolidation 
several years ago of the American 
Cheviot sheep association and the Na- 
tional Cheviot sheep society. 


EO 
Producing Profitable Hogs. 
PROF J. H. SKINNER, INDIANA. 

In selecting breeding stock, one of the 
first and essential considerations is the 
breeding. It is important alike to all 
classes of breeders. The knowledge of 
the breeding and ancestry of the breed- 
ing herd enables one to tell to a rea- 
sonable degree of certainty what the 
offspring will be. Furthermore, the 
prolificacy of the herd may be influ- 
enced by selecting breeding stock from 
such strains as have proved to be of 
value in this respect. It is well to se- 
lect animals whose ancestors have good 
breeding and feeding qualities, and in 
the case of the purebred herd, they 
should come from noted families and 
strains that have achieved success in 
both show and sale rings. These have 
intrinsic merit and sell more readily to 
breeders. 

INDIVIDUAL MERIT IMPORTANT. 

While pedigree and breeding are im- 
portant features in the selection of 
breeding stock, individual merit should 
be kept in mind. Too many are in- 
clined to buy pedigrees without any- 
thing back of them. Having consid- 
ered breed and breeding, one should de- 
cide on the type of hog he desires to 
breed and then pay particular atten- 
tion to the form and quality of his ani- 
mals. The most profitable type will be 
one which has along with good breed- 
ing quality, plenty of bone, good size, 
and at the same time, quality and early 
maturity. 

The females should be of good size, 
have good lines, have a straight and 
slightly arched back, short, broad head, 
large deep heart girth, well sprung rib, 
strong legs of medium length. Some 
will prefer young sows and others old. 
On this point successful men differ. 
Much depends on conditions. Where 
one is producing pork for the market 
young sows may be most profitable if 
properly mated with a mature male. 
On the other hand, a tried sow is usu- 
ally to be depended on, and the breeder 
of purebreds will not give her up until 
she has begun to go backward. The 
breeding of young and immature ani- 
mals is likely to lead to undesirable re- 


sults, such as lack of size, lessened 
vigor, impaired breeding and feeding 
quality. 


WHEN THE PIGS SHOULD COME, 

Having selected the foundation, it is 
important to breed so the pigs will 
come as near the same time as possible, 
us uniformity means much, both in 
feeding and on the market. Here 
again the time of breeding will depend 
on conditions and surroundings. If a 
breeder or showman, very early spring 
pigs are worth two or three times as 
much as late ones, Such men can well 
afford to provide suitable shelter and 
sufficient protection to save the young- 
sters in severe weather. The pork pro- 
ducer, on the other hand, will doubtless 
find more profit in pigs which are far- 
rowed after the severe weather is over, 
as they require less care and attention, 

SS 

“T saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”; say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It “will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 
credit that is our due. 














Buying Concentrates for Dairy Cows, 


PROF THOMAS I, MAIRS, STATE COL, Pa, 





At this season of the year the ques. 
tion of buying feed for the winter ig 
an important one. The three things to 
be taken into consideration are, cost, 
total digestible matter and general ef- 
fect upon the animal. In some eases 
a fourth point should be considered, 
viz, the amount of digestible protein, 
If all feeds were of equal feeding value, 
the farmer would naturally buy the 
one which could be obtained at the 
lowest price per ton. But since some 
contain a much larger amount of indi- 
gestible matter than others, and since 
this is practically useless to the ani- 
mal, a more rational basis of price or 
valuation would be upon the total di- 
gestible matter contained. This is, 
however, impossible to determine by 
external appearance or even by a sime- 
ple chemical analysis. 

Fortunately most of the common 
feeds have been studied sufficiently to 
enable us to know approximately the 
amount of digestible matter which they 
contain. The following table shows the 
cost of one pound of digestible matter 
in the different feed stuffs mentioned, 
if bought at the prices indicated, which 
are the prevailing prices this fall in 
central Pennsylvania, 

COST OF ONE POUND OF DIGESTIBLE MAT- 
TER IN COMMON FEEDS, 
Price Coat of devira- 





Feed Pp ton ble matter p lb 
Wheat brian «+ + 0$23.00 2.00 cents 
*Corn (shelled) ...... 21.43 ina |C* 
‘Corn and cob meal.. 19. 14 1.35 
Gluten feed 1.45 
Cottonseed meal 1.59 : 
Linseed meal (old 

PPOCORED 5 cceccccesivedtae fk, ae 
Malt sprouts ......... 19.00 1.61 
Dried distillers’ grains 25.00 1.45 s 


*60c per bushel. 

'60e per bushel for corn on the ear 
plus 7c for grinding. 

It will be seen from this table that 
the cost of one pound of digestible mat- 
ter varies greatly in these different ma- 
terials at the present market prices. 
The farmer should buy those feeds in 
which he can get the largest amount of 
digestible matter for his money. At 
the present price, wheat bran is about 
our most expensive feed. It is believ- 
ed that the feeding value of wheat bran 
has been somewhat overestimated in 
many cases and that the present mar- 
ket price is unwarranted by its feed- 
ing value. It is seen that linseed meal 
is also a comparatively expensive food. 
It should be the aim of the feeder to 
substitute some of the cheaper products 
for the expensive ones whenever prac- 
ticable. As the table shows, the differ- 
ent corn products, that is, gluten feed, 
dried distillers’ grains, shelled, corn, 
and corn-and-cob meal, are about the 
least expensivé at present prices. 

Corn will probably remain the basis 
of most rations, as it should, but when 
it is fed with corn silage and timothy 
hay or corn stover it usually becomes 
necessary to buy some feed rich in pro- 
tein. Cottonseed meal is the richest of 
our common feeds in this respect. Bran 
is often bought for this purpose, but 
as a matter of fact its percentage of 
digestible protein is not very high, 
while the large amount of indigestible 
matter which it contains, as already 
noted, renders it a costly feed. Gluten 
feed and dried distillers’ grains ccn- 
tain much more digestible protein than 
wheat bran and cost much less per 
pound of digestible matter. The valu- 
ation of a feed stuff based upon pro- 
tein alone would be altogether mislead- 
ing. It is much safer to base the val- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s ; Sake—use Bowker's 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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uation upon the total amount of diges- 
tible matter and then choose among 
the cheaper, some one rich in protein. 

If clover or alfalfa hay is fed, the 
protein supply becomes less important. 
The amount of protein required for a 
is not accurately known at 
She certainly should have 
to maintain her body and pro- 
duce the protein of the milk. Whether 
an excess of protein above these re- 
quirements is beneficial is an open ques- 


dairy cow 
present. 


enough 


tion. It is usually profitable to fur- 
nish all the protein possible in the hay 
and roughage that may be grown on 
the farm. When this is done, corn 


may form a much larger portion of the 


grain ration than if the roughage con- 
sisted only of corn stover and timothy 
hay. 

The effect of the different feeds upon 


the health of the animal must, of course, 
be taken into consideration, In this re- 
spect there is nothing superior to wheat 


bran and linseed meal, but they are 
among our most costly feeds. Cotton- 
seed meal, especially when fed heav- 
ily, may cause trouble if fed continu- 
ously for a long period. When fed with 
corn or other wholesome food there is 
no danger in feeding two or three 
pounds per day, and much iarger 
amounts than these are fed by many 
persons, especially in the south. There 
is more danger in feeding cottonseed 
meal to hogs than to any other class 
of animals. In feeding dairy cows it 
might be well to take into considera- 
tion the fact that cottonseed meal pro- 
duces a hard butter fat, whereas lin- 
seed meal and gluten feed produce a 
soft butter fat. During the summer 
months this would be of more impor- 
tance than during ae e winter. 


Better Milk in in . Demand. 


*PRUF R. A, PEARSON, CORNELL UNIV. 
amass 

The rapid increase of the demand for 
market milk is shown in no better way 
than by the extension each year of 
milk transportation service into terri- 
tory further and farther from the 
cities. New York city and Philadelphia 
are now drawing milk from points in 
the extreme northern and western part 
of the state, and many miles beyond 
the most distant places from which 
their milk supply was received a few 
years ago. The demand for market 
milk has become so great that butter 
and cheese factories were crowded from 
districts where they have long been es- 


tablished because the milk they would 
use is now turned to the cities. The 
production of a uniformly good milk 
results in an immediate advantage to 
the individual producer and to dairy- 
men as a because every gallon 
of good milk tends to enlarge the mar- 
ket, while every gallon of poor milk 
tends to lessen the market. The dairy- 
man who establishes a reputation for 
the high quality of milk he produces 
will seldom lack for a profitable outlet. 
Sometimes it is difficult to get a fair 
price for high grade milk, but so many 


class, 


are doing it that the possibility is 
Plainly shown. 
SECRET OF PRODUCING GOOD MILK. 
The secret has been toid time and 
time again. It may be generalized in 
a few words: Healthy, clean and well- 
fed cows having a clean, comfortable 


stabie; clean and quiet milkers, having 
a disposition to treat the cows at least 
fairly; sound and sterilized utensils; 
prompt and protection of the 
milk. This is the secret that is bring- 
ing some dairymen, while 
their neighbors fail: These conditions 
could be introduced easily, cheaply and 
profitably into thousands of dairies. Too 
many dairymen make the mistake of 
thinking that a large outlay of money 
is necessary before high-grade milk 
can be produced. 
Many times dairymen 


cooling 


Success to 


are too anxious 





*Abstract of address delivered last 
winter before New York state dairy- 
men’s éssociation. 


THE MILK TRAFFIC 


ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK? 


Thousands of Men and Women Have Kidney 
Trouble and Never Suspect It. 


to ship their milk and send it to the 
retail market, when it would give them 
a better return if disposed of in an- 
other way. They should remember that 
they can take a lower price from a 
creamery than from a shipping station. 
One of the chief reasons is that they 
may retain the skimmed milk, which is 
valued by many authorities at from 
1% to 1 cent per quart as a feed for 
young stock. Furthermore, the same 
extreme care does not have to be ex- 
ercised to prevent the growth of lactic 
acid bacteria in milk, for the butter or 
cheese factory, as in milk for the mar- 
ket. Then, too, the dairyman may be 
uttracted by a temporary high price of- 
fered for market milk and he begins to 
ship, only to find that in a short time 
the price is reduced to an unprofitable 
point. But where the business is well 

Milk for the market should be bought 
from the producers on a basis of its fat 
content and its sanitary condition. Ev- 
eryone knows that 4% milk is worth 
more than 3% to the dealer, and milk 
that has been carefully handled is 
worth more than that which has not. 
Almost every argument in favor of 
paying for milk delivered to a factory 
on a fat basis, applies with equal force 
to market milk. A few buyers are now 
purchasing milk on the basis of its fat 
content, and it is to the dairyman’s own 
interest to have this practice extenaed. 


N NOT ALWAYS TO BLAME. 

Hall of the New York dai- 
ryman’s association wrote his strong 
letter to a leading dairy paper a few 
months ago, calling attention to the 
condition of many of the milk cans re- 
turned to shippers by city milk deal- 
ers, he rendered a service to the dairy- 
men that is appreciated less than it de- 
That letter, parts of it, or 
commenting upon it, was 
It told of the filthy con- 
milk cans may 


DAIRYME 
When Sec 


serves, 
statements 
largely read. 
dition in which empty 
arrive at their shipping points from the 
city, and placed the _ responsibility 
pretty nearly where it belongs. It is 
not putting it too strongly to say such 
cans are a menace to the public health. 
Some measures should be taken to re- 
quire that all cans be cleaned before 
they are put onto the returning trains 
and protected while in transit., 

It would be within reason to go far- 
ther and require that they be sterilized 
previous to being filled with fresh milk. 
This would be a proper subject for the 
New York dairymen’s association to 
take up. It might render great service 
to many dairymen of the state, as well 
as to milk consumers by investigating 
the matter and proposing suitable rem- 
edies. A well-conducted effort of this 
kind would serve to promote the dairy 
interests of the state. 

I believe that we are entering upon 
an era that will see great improvement 
in the market milk business. The pub- 
lic is being slowly educated and a dis- 
criminating demand is becoming evi- 
dent. To partly supply this demand, a 
large number of very high-class dairies 
have been established within the last 
few years and their products are being 
retailed at prices from 10 to 18 cents 
per quart. It may be answered that 
some of these have failed, but from my 
personal knowledge of quite a number 
of them I am satisfied that the failures 
are more often due to lack of good bus- 


iness management than to any other 
cause. 
Most decidedly there is a small but 


growing demand for better market milk 
and at a fair price. It is to the inter- 
est of every dairyman to look well to 
his own work and see that it is being 
conducted in the best possible manner. 
Sanitary principles must be observed 
where pure milk is produced or han- 
died. The time is past for discounting 
the common sense idea of introducing 
ordinary cleanly methods into places 
where our most delicate and most im- 
rortant food is produced and handled. 
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To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, Will Do 
for YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturist May Have 
a Sample Bottle Sent Absolutely Free by Mail. 





It used to be considered that only urinary 
and bladder troubles were to be traced to 
modern science proves 
that nearly all diseases have their beginning 
in the disorder of these most important or- 


the kidneys, but now 


gans. 
If you are sick or “feel badly,”’ begin tak- 
ing the great kidney remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s 


Swamp-Root, because as soon as your 
neys begin to get better they 
the other organs to health. 
vince anyone. 


will help all 
A trial will con- 


kid- 








Didn’t Know! Had Kidney Trouble 








I had tried so many remedies without their having ben- 
efited me that I was about discouraged, but in a few days 
after taking your wonderful Swamp-Root I began to feel 


better. 


I was out of health and run down generally; had no ap- 
and suffered with headache most of the 
I did not know that my kidneys were the cause of 
my trouble, but somehow felt they might be, and J began 
taking Swamp-Root, as above stated. There is such a pleas- 
and it goes right to the spot 
It has cured me, 
making me stronger and better in every way, and I cheer- 


petite, was dizzy 
time. 


ant taste to Swamp-Root, 
and drives disease out of the system. 


fully recommend it to all su fferers, 


Gratefully yours, 


MRS, A. L. WALKER, 21 McDaniel St., Atlanta, Ga. 
Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsi- 
ble for many kinds of diseases, and if per- 
mitted to continue much suffering and fatal 
Kidney trouble ir- 
makes you dizzy, restless, 
sleepless and irritable. Makes you pass water 
and obliges you to get 
Unhealthy 
gravel, catarrh of 
ache in the back, 
joints and muscles; make your head ache 
stomach and 
yellow com- 


results are sure to follorc. 
ritates the nerves, 


often during the day 
up many times during the night. 
kidneys cause rheumatism, 
the bladder, pain or dull 


and back ache, cause indigestion, 
liver trouble, you get a sallow, 
plexion, make you feel as though you 
heart trouble; you may 
bition but no strength; 
away. 


The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kilmer’s 
the world-famous kidney rem- 
In taking Swamp-Root you afford nat- 
Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the 
kidneys that is known to medical science, 


Swamp-Root, 
edy. 
ural help to Nature, for 


have plenty of am- 
get weak and waste 





had 














(Swamp-Root fs pleasant to take.) 


HOW TO FIND OUT 


If there is any doubt in your mind as to your condition, 


take from your 


urine on rising about four ounces, place it in a glass or bottle and let it stand 


twenty-four hours. 


fin need of immediate attention. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—So successful 


If on examination it 
brick-dust settling, or if small particles float atom in it, 


if there is a 
are 


is milky or cloudy, 
your kidneys 
curing 


is a in promptly 


even the most distressing cases, that to Prove its wonderful merits you may 


have a sample bottle and a book of valuable information, 
The book contains many of the thousands upon thou- 


lutely free by mail. 


sands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. 


and success of Swamp-Root are so well 
to send for a sample bottle. 


both sent abso- 


The value 
known that our readers are advised 


In writing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say that 
you read this generous offer in the American Agriculturist. 
Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and you can purchase the regular fifty- 


cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
any mistake, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, 


Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. 


Don’t make 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 


Y., on every bottle. 








DIRECT TO YOU *e-:-<2 


and you save middlemen’s profits. 


2 years gu and ship on\/ 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
Write today for Free tion ee Catalogue. 
U. 8. Buggy é Cart Co., B 602, Cincinnati, O. 


RSC 
No More Blind Horses ton wince es: 


sore eyes, Barry Co., lowa City,lowa,have sure cure 
, 


FReSS 


We sell custom made, oa 
tanned harness by mail. vi 
styles.G uaranteed to givesat- 
isfaction or goods returned 
at our expense and money 
back. Illustrated cotaneges 
Gand price list free. 
The KING HARN ESS CO. 
Lake &t. 
Owego, Tioga Co., N. ¥- 



























TRY THIS MILL 


10 Days Free. 
I will one any responsible 
farmer one of 


Ditto’s 


Latest Double Cut, 
Triple-Geared 
Ball-Bearihg 

Feed Grinders 

On Ten Days Trial—o Money in Advance, 

If it does not grind at least 20% more ear-corn or 

other grain than any other two horse sweep mill 

made, send it back at my expense. Don't miss 

this offer. Ball-bearing throughout, Only 10 ft. 
sweep. Lightdraft. Grinding rings never touch 
each other—they last for years. Both grinders 
revolve, self-cleaning. Ask for new Catalogue. 


G. M. Ditto, 8ox 52 Joliet, iil. 


































BLIZZARD AND HORSE ICE CALKS 


Sharpen your own hors No at the amith’'s. ib. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year, 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, 
$1.50 per year. (A year’s subscription free for a 
elub of two new subscribers.) Subscriptions can 
commence at any time during the year. Specimen 
copy free. Foreign subscriptions, except Canada, 
$2, or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus Jan05 shows that pay- 
meut has been received up to January 1, 1905, 
Feb5 to February 1, 1995, and so on. When pay- 
ment is made, the date, which answers for a receipt, 
will be changed accordingly. 

DISGONTINUANCES — Responsible subscribers 
will continue to receive this journal until the pub 
Jishers are notitied by letter to discontinue, when 
all arrearages must be paid, If you do not wish 
the journal continued for another year after your 
subscription has expired, you should then notify us 
to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change 
in the address, subscribers should be sure to give 
their old as well as their new address, 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to so- 
licit subscriptions. Terms sent on application, 

ADVERTISING RATES-—Sixty cents per agate 
line (14 lines to the inch) each insertion, Dis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
ete, on application, and correspondence invited, 
For Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, see that 
department, 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to the 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns unless we believe that 
any subscriber can safely do business with the ad- 
advertiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain by trusting any 
euch advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate 
swindler; bat we do not undertake to adjust trifling 
differenves between subscribers and responsible ad- 
vertisers. ‘To take advantage of this guarantee writ- 
ten complaint must be made to the publisher within 
one week from the date of any unsatisfactory trans- 
action, with proofs of the swindle and loss, and 
within one month from the date when the adver- 
tisement appeared, and the subscriber must_prove 
that in writing, to the advertiser he said: “I saw 
your adv. in the old reliable A. A.” 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or 
express money order, or registered letter. although 

risk by 

regular mail. Postage stamps will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1 one-cent stamps preferred. 
Monev orders, checks and drafts should be made 
payable to Orange Judd Company. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 

Homestead Building 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 

B2 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


@RANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
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A Profitable Delay. 


We have for six months past been 
as much anticipating the delivery of 
our Year Book and Almanac for 1905 
on January 1, as our subscribers who 
have sent in their orders. This book 
is used by those in the offices of this 
journal as much if not more than by 
any one else. We are, therefore, disap- 
pointed in finding that we cannot begin 
delivery much before the 25th of Jan- 
uary. This is due to unlooked for de- 
lays in preparing the official figures 
giving in detail the election returns. 
This being a presidential year, it makes 
it much more difficult to obtain the 
official returns than in other years. 

We mean that every figure in our 
election returns shall be absolutely and 
exactly correct, just as are all the other 
data in the American dAgriculturist 
Year Book and Almanac for 1905. We 
are, therefore, content to wait because 
we know that the book will be all the 
more valuable for constant use and for 
reference. However, we ask our read- 
ers to be a little patient with us. Of 
course, those who order now will re- 
ceive the first copies. A brief descrip- 
tion of this valuable book will be found 
elsewhere. 





- 


Sec Wilson wants congress to give 
him $150,000 right off with which to 
fight sheep scab and cattle mange. 
The lumber interest are asking the 
department of agriculture to devise 
some means of combating the pest 
which seems to be playing havoc with 
hickory trees, so much so that they 
claim the supply of hickory timber will 
be ruined in less than a generation if 
this pest is not checked. After spend- 
ing more than a million in combating 
the gypsy moth and _ the brown-tail 
moth, Massachusetts wants Uncle Sam 
to tackle the job, and this demand is 





EDITORIAL 


being urgently supported, not only by 
the other New England states, but by 
some of the middle states, who fear 
these destructive pests. Well, the fed- 
eral government can thus expend some 
of its surplus to far better advantage 
than to put such vast sums into army 
and navy. It is gravely proposed to 
spend $113,000,000 during the coming fis- 
cal year upon new naval ships, yet the 
idea of investing $10,000,000 in the so- 
called ‘deficit’? to vastly improve the 
postal service, causes a shiver to run 
down the back of the average congress- 
man. The general welfare, the promo- 
tion of agriculture, arts and industries, 
a proper solution of the problems of 
transportation and communication— 
these and other means toward peace, 
happiness and prosperity should have 
first place in the minds and acts of 
congress. It is too much the fashion 
in this country, as among other na- 
tiens, to sacrifice unlimited credit, 
money and life to the god of war, and 
to do too little for the arts of peace. 
If temperature conditions were favor- 
able in our extreme southern latitudes, 
and that is a matter perhaps not fully 





exploited, there would be a marked 
opening for the growing of rubber 
trees on a commercial scale. Manu- 
facturing interests are said to be 


threatened with an exhaustion of the 
supply of the raw material, one trade 
authority going so far as to intimate 
that at the present rate of consumption 
compared with available supply, the 
output of crude rubber will fall 40% 
below actual needs within two years. 
In the Amazon jungles rubber gather- 
ers are obliged to push farther and 
farther into the heart of Brazil each 
year to find productive trees, and no 
very general effort has been made by 
South and Central American govern- 
ments to foster the trees on the orchard 
principle. 


-— 





The old year is going out with a blaze 
of glory, speaking from an industrial 
standpoint. It is true that lower prices 
for cotton have caused disappointment 
among southern planters, but with this 
exception nearly all produce commands 
attractive prices. The year 1904 has 
been one of-the best in the history of 
American agriculture, taken as a whole. 
The new year opens auspiciously. In 
all material respects there is everything 
to hope for. It is appropriate to sug- 
gest also that the new year see a great- 
er activity in citizenship and _ civic 
righteousness, This is the greatest 
country on earth, and many of its 
institutions surpass those of other na- 
tions, but there are numerous abuses 
to be overeome and evils to be rem- 
edied. It is for our farmers, who con- 
stitute the great thinking force among 
the electorate, to use their power wisely 
and patriotically for the improvement 
of the body politic. Put the man above 
the dollar every time! 

—<—>__—___—_— 

Within a week the legislatures 
will be in session in New York, Penn- 
syivania and some other states, 
The lawyers representing corpor- 
ative interests wili be very much in 
evidence fn every one of these states, 
seeking legislation for their clients. 
The saloon element will keep close sur- 
veillance on the legislature, that their 
peculiar’ interests may not become dis- 
turbed. The transportation companies 
will see to it that their affairs are 
well taken care of. What of the farm- 
ers’ interests? Fortunately, many of 
our legislatures contain farmer mem- 
bers, who are keenly alive to agricul- 
tural interests, and may be always 
found on the right side. Not infre- 
quently the legislators from the towns 
and cities are equally friendly to agri- 
culture. Usually the lack is the ab- 
sence of a well defined policy on the 
part of farm interests, The safe and 
sane demands of the farmers are al- 
most sure to be given due considera- 
tion if properly presented. As known 
to some of our readers the down east 
state of Vermont (which, by the way, 
considers four weeks long enough for 


a session of the legislature) has a very 
effective inside organization of the 
farmer members. These get together 
at the very beginning of the legisla- 
ture, confer over matters of common 
interest, shape their policies, and ma- 
terially aid in securing the right kind 
of farm legislation. Some such method 
might well be adapted to certain of 
our western legislatures, where there 
is at present too much haphazard 
work. 


It is doubtful if any federal legisla- 
tion will be secured during this shert 
session of congress in the: interest of 
good roads. The Brownlow bill, so 
much in evidence a year ago, is famil- 
iar to many. Similar measures were 
subsequently presented; in fact, four 
good roads bills were introduced at the 
last session of congress, one by Senator 
Latimer of South Carolina, one by Sen- 
ator Gallinger of New Hampshire in 
the upper house, one by Congressman 
Brownlow of Tennessee and one by 
Currier of New Hampshire. It was 
thought best to get an agreement, if 
possible, as to the form of the bill, 
and after a conference in which all 
the men named took part, a bill was 
.framed and that identical measure 
introduced by each. Representative 
Currier writes us that certain amend- 
ments have been proposed to that bill 
by Senator Latimer, and it is impos- 
sible to state just what form it will 
assume when it comes from the senate 
committee. It is probable that a meas- 
ure along the lines of the Brownlow 
bill will be eventually reported from 
the committees for action, but the sen- 
timent of the short session seems to 
be against seriously considering legis- 
lation of this character. 


-— 


The motorist who abuses his. privi- 
leges in the highway should be most 
strongly dealt with. State legislatures 
should treat this matter competently. 
New conditions in the use of the roads 
require new laws, new penalties and 
new methods of dealing with these con- 
ditions. Times are changing, and the 
statutes and the means of enforcing the 
laws must change to meet such new 
conditions. The automobile has come 
to stay—it has rights, and when driven 
by sensible people who keep within 
their rights, the farmer will be the last 
to encroach upon the rights of such 
motorists. It is the criminally reckless 
motorist who must be restrained at all 
hazards. The motor vehicle is already 
doing much of the heavy trucking in 
cities, and within a few years the heavy 
teaming on country roads, coaches for 
transporting passengers and light 
freight, etc, will be in some form of 
motor truck or motor carriage. Man- 
ufacturers of farm implements are 
closely watching the development of 
the gasoline engine and motor with a 
view to applying it to plows, mowing 
machines, harvesters, and similar ma- 
chinery. Our artist’s cover design, on 
this issue, is a suggestion of coming 
events that cast their shadow before. 











A searching investigation into the to- 
bacco trust is under way. The official 
notice says it will be conducted “under 
the authority conferred by the act cre- 
ating the bureau of corporations in the 
department of commerce and labor, and 
that it will probably be some months 
before all the evidence will be ready for 
inspection by the president and the at- 
torney general.” The chief complain- 
ants are the organized tobacco growers 
of Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
The growers feel that the tobacco trust 
has entirely stifled competition in the 
buying of their tobacco. A similar com- 
plaint is made by growers of tobacco 
in the northern states, and by many 
dealers. Except for the extraordinary 
exhaustion of the supplies of fine wrap- 
per leaf, it is believed that prices for 
1904 cigar leaf would have been much 
less, possibly as a result of the trust. 
It now controls 150 factories and its 
capitalization exceeds $500,000,000. It 


controls 90% of the manufacture and 
distribution of tobacco in all its forms 
throughout the United States, and near- 
ly two-thirds of the trade in foreign 
countries. The government’s investiga. 
tion is timely and its report is awaited 
with the keenest interest. 


kiana, 
The cotton crop bulletins sent out 
by the federal census bureau are to 
benefit two classes, producers and con- 
sumers, says Director North. No oceca- 
sion for quarreling with this statement. 
The only class not satisfied is that 
inade up by the speculators and middle- 
men who want to profit through wind 
sales on the various cotton exchanges, 
Director North has neatly turned down 
their request that the bulletins be dis- 
continued in present form, but in a 
epirit of fairness to all intimates that 
the plan of issuing these partial state- 
ments as to movement of the staple is 
experimental, and if- at the close of 
this season its results are not regarded 
clearly advantageous to producers and 
consumers, it will be abandoned. 
cee Tas aeetettert 


At all seasons of the year more or 
less purchasing can advantageously be 
done through the medium of advertise- 
ments. On this account farmers desire 
to know what kind of people they are 
dealing with. We guarantee the hon- 
esty and good faith of our advertisers, 
Look up the contract on this page, and 
start in the new year with a realization 
that there is both economy and safety 
in doing business with our advertisers. 


Shorthorns in the Buckeye State. 


M. C. THOMAS, CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, 0. 





My cows are of the Red Rose and 
Missie families. I have one out of Sil- 
ver Cup, a son of Cup Bearer, that is 
hard to beat. I have always been able 
to find ready sale for all surplus stock 
at good prices. Calves, at six months 
old, bring from $50 to $100. It does not 
take any more feed nor any more work 
to produce a good steer than a scrub, 
and, when the time comes to sell, we 
are not compelled to go out and drum 
up a buyer. 

I aim to have the calves come in 
March and April. By following this 
plan they are large enough to sell the 
following fall, especially the bulls. In 
early spring the cows are on dry feed 
and give enough milk to make _ the 
calves do their best. By the time the 
calves are large enough to need more 
food, our bluegrass is ready and this 
makes an increase in the milk at a 
time when the calves are large enough 
to stand pushing. 

We let the calves have grass, and, as 
soon as they will eat, give them a lit- 
tle bran and shelled corn, gradually in- 
creasing the feed as they grow older. 
They are allowed to suck until they are 
six or seven months old. When ready 
to wean them, the milk supply is grad- 
ually cut off. By this time they have 
thoroughly learned to eat and scarcely 
notice the change. During the winter 
the calves have good shelter. They are 
fed shelled corn, oats, bran, clover hay 
and shredded corn fodder. Care is taken 
to see that they are regularly salted 
and have plenty of good, pure, clean 
water. The next spring they are turned 
upon good bluegrass pasture, where 
there is plenty of water and shade. 

By following this plan, I have been 
able to make calves weigh from 1000 te 
1200 pounds at 15 months old and com- 
mand the very highest market price. 
Another commendable feature of this 
method is that the cows are dry during 
the winter and, with good shelter, nlen- 
ty of clover hay and good corn fodder, 
will come through in excellent condition 
without much grain. 


Not a Swine Grower—Argentina isa 
formidable rival of the United States 
in furnishing the United Kingdom ané@ 
Europe with beef, mutton and live cat- 
tle and sheep. As a hog producing 
country, however, the South American 
republic is of little importance, In 
fact, instead of sending out pork prod- 
uct, Argentina is obliged to buy hams, 
bacon and lard from other countries. 
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Important Work for Agricultural Colleges. 


*KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, RI AGRI COL. 





The days are going by when agricul- 
ture may be classed with the mining 
industries. Soil culture is supplanting 
pioneer farming. Applied science and 
business practice have been hitched to 
the plow. Yet the most obvious need 
of American agriculture is better 
farming. Improved farm land in the 
United States gives but $9 of gross re- 
turn per acre, whereas a very modest 
ideal would be double this amount. 
We must have greater yields of better 
products secured at less cost per unit. 
The farm problem is therefore first of 
all a problem of increasing the techni- 
cal skill of our farmers. 

Produce growing, however, is not the 
only aspect of the farm problem. Each 
effective pair of shears needs two 
blades; in this case produce selling is 
the other blade. The farmer cares less 
for the second spear of grass than he 
does for a proper return from the first 
spear. We commonly say demand 
and supply determine this, but ef- 
fective demand and effective supply are 
the resultants of many forces. The 
supply of a general product is influ- 
enced by the cost of growing in dif- 
ferent locations, by cost of transpor- 
tation, by competition of other coun- 
tries. The demand is influenced by the 
state of wages, by standards of living, 


by effectiveness of distribution. The 
farmer cannot always control these 
conditions, but he must reckon with 


them. He should know the laws of 
economics as well as the laws of soil 
fertility. 
THE DUTY OF AN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Nothing can be more imperative than 
that the agricultural college shall send 
out to the farms both men and women 
who have not only the capacity to win 
business success, but who also have 
the social vision, who are moved to be 
of service to the farm community, and 
who have the training which will en- 


able them to take intelligent leader- 
ship in institute, school, church, 
grange and all movements for rural 
progress. Upon the college is thrust 
the responsibility of training men and 


women to understand the whole rural 
rroblem and from the vantage ground 
of successful farming to be able to lead 
the way toward a higher status for all 
farmers. 

As society becomes more fully self- 
directive the demand for social leader- 


ship increases. Almost instinctively 
we look to the college-trained man for 
such leadership. We expect him to 
understand and to help answer the 


questions that society has to meet. It 
is not enough that he do his particular 
work well, he has a public duty. Only 
thus can he pay all his debt to society 
for the training he has had. 

To carry out the functions of the 
agricultural college we need finally a 
vast enlargement of extension work 
among farmers. This work will not 
only be dignified by a standing in the 
college, co-ordinate with research and 
the teaching of students, but it will 
rank as a distinct department with a 
faculty of men whose chief business it 
is to teach the people who cannot come 
to the college. This department will 
manage farmers’ institutes, carry on 
co-operative experiments, give demon- 
strations in new methods, conduct 
ccurses of reading, offer series of ex- 
tension lectures, edit and distribute 
such compilations of practical infor- 
mation as now appear under the guise 
of experiment station bulletins. 

Such a departmert will be prepared 
to incorporate into its work the eco- 
nomic, governmental and social prob- 
lems of agriculture. It will give farm- 
ers light upon taxes as well as upon 
tree pruning. The rural school will 
have as much attention as corn breed- 
ing. The subject of the market will 
be given as much discussion as the 
Subjects bearing upon production. 

Then the college will take its place 





*Extracts from an article read in 
November at the 18th annual conven- 
tion of the association of American 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, Des Moines, Ia. 


as the social organ or agency of first 
importance in helping to solve the 
farm problem in all its phases. The 
church, the school, the farmers’ organ- 
izations, all these social organs, have 
their work to do. None can do the 
work of the others, but they should 
work together. Each should appreci- 
ate its own mission and its own lim- 
itations, each recognize the functions 
of the others, and they should intel- 
ligently unite their forces in a grand 
campaign for rural betterment. 


Increasing Mail Deliveries, 








The postal revenues have materially 
increased, according to the annual re- 
port of the postmaster-general. While 
the deficit of $8,779,492 is greater by 
$4,219,447 than for the fiscal year 1905, 
it must be borne, says Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Wynne, in mind that the expen- 
diture authorized for the extension and 
maintenance of the rural free delivery 
service during the past fiscal year was 
$4,902,237 greater than the preceding 
year. 

Among the recommendations con- 
tained in the report requiring the ac- 
tion of congress to give them effect 
are the following: That third and 
fourth-class mail matter be consoli- 
dated at the rate of postage now paid 
on third-class mail matter, one cent 
for each two ounces, that congress fix 
a rate of 3 cents per pound or frac- 
tional part thereof on packages not 
exceeding five pounds mailed at the dis- 
tributing postoffice of any rural free 
delivery route for delivery to a patron 
on said route. This is to apply only to 
packages deposited at the local post- 
office for delivery to patrons on routes 
emanating from that office, not to mail 
transmitted from one office to another. 

On June 30, 1904, there were 448 lines 
of traveling postoffices, covering 192,309 
miles in length. The annual distance 
traveled by clerks in cars and boats 
was 246,048,412 miles. Plans have been 
adopted for the construction of railway 
postal cars which, it is believed, will 
embody the_ greatest elements of 
strength and safety known to modern 
construction. During the year 1593 post- 
offices were robbed. There were 940 
robberies of street and rural free de- 
livery letter boxes. About 66 postal 
cars were burned and wrecked and 560 
postoffices were burned. Much has 
been done in the way of suppressing 
the circulation in the mails of publi- 
cations containing obscene and sugges- 
tive illustrations. 

THE RURAL FREE DELIVERY 
service has had an unprecedented in- 
crease. June 30, 1904, there were 24,566 
routes in operation, compared with 15,- 
119 the year preceding and over 44 in 


1897. The growth of the service is, in 
a measure, shown by the following 
table: 
Routes in 
Appropriation Operation 
og ee eee $12,921,700 24,566 
BORE cccvcesnvcces 8,054,400 15,119 
SEEN Sh scevonecess 3,993,740 8,466 
BOER - nasceccseceds 1,750,000 4,301 
1900 450,000 1,276 
TEE se 5essscoeves 150,000 391 
aan 50,000 148 
BOT tb sicccvnsece 40,000 44 


With the establishment of rural mail 
delivery, and the increasing extension 
of rural telephone service by private 
interests, there has grown up a demand 
by the patrons of the rural service for 
the delivery of small packages of mer- 
chandise on an order to the local mer- 
chant by postal card, telephone or oth- 
erwise. It is, therefore, recommended 
by the postmaster-general that a rate 
of 3 cents a pound or fractional part 
thereof be authorized on packages of 
books or merchandise not exceeding five 
pounds mailed at the distributing post- 
office of any rural free delivery route 
for delivery to a patron on said route. 
A special stamp could be provided for 
this class of mail matter. The number 
of pieces of mail delivered on the rural 
routes throughout the United States 
the past fiscal year aggregated 
906,000,000. 


“T saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”; say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 








ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


Next Year’s Fair Dates Set. 


At the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican association of fairs the dates of 
fairs to be held in 1905 in different 
states were fixed as follows: Missouri, 
August 18-25; Iowa, August 25-Septem- 
ber 1; Nebraska, September 1-8: Min- 
nesota, September 4-9; Sioux City, Ia, 
September 4-9; Ohio, September 4-9; 
Wisconsin, September 11-16; Topeka, 
Kan, September 11-16; Indiana, Septem- 
ber 11-15; Kentucky, September 18-23; 
Hutchinson, Kan, September 18-23: 
Illinois, September 30-October 7. John 
M. True of Wisconsin is secretary of 
the organization. 


Our Legal Adviser. 


Tax on Legacy—J. B. R., New York: 
Where property comes to a wife on the 
death of the husband, there is a tax 
of 1%, in case the property is worth 
$10,000 or more. 











Jury Will Award Damage—c. A. F., 
New York: Land may be condemned 
and taken for a public use, such as a 
cemetery. If the parties cannot agree 
upon its value, then the matter has to 
go through the courts and the value 
is determined by a jury. The court 
will instruct the jury to find the actual 
value of the land taken. This. will 
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not necessarily be the average value 
per acre of the whole farm of which 
the land taken is a part, 


Cannot Act Independently—L. D. 
C., N Y¥: Where, by the terms of a 
will a wood lot is to be sold and the 
proceeds divided among six persons, 
no one of such persons has a right to 
have a certain part of the lot set out 
for him but must take his share of 
the proceeds of the sale. 


Expenses Must Be Paid First—R. E. 
D. L., New York: Money left by a pen- 
sioner must go to pay expenses of fu- 
neral and last sickness, before his wid- 
ow can have any of it. Therefore if 
there is not enough to pay such bills 
the widow will get nothing. 


To Get Rid of Worms—J. oO. A., 


Pennsylvania, has a horse that has 
worms. What can be done for him? 
Give one teaspoon sulphate of iron at 
a dose twice a day in small bran mash 
for one week. Then give one quart 
raw linseed oil and two ounces turpen- 
tine at a dose. Do not work the horse 
for three days after giving the oil. 
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Thoroughbred Poultry—E. S., New 
York: Consult our Farmers’ Exchange 
advertising columns for eggs and thor- 
oughbred breeding stock. You will find 
all the popular breeds advertised there. 








Last year field trials were made for me, 
by 1,000 farmers, on fertilizing crops with 


Nitrate of Soda 


(The Standard Fertilizer) 








These trials show that the yield 
can be increased enormously 
by tising Nitrate of Soda as a 
top dressing, 

I want 1,000 farmers to make 
trials for me this year on a por- 
tion of their wheat fields, I 
will supply the Nitrate of Soda 


Absolutely Free, 


if the farmer will pay transpor- 
tation charges. The increase in 
grain and straw will return this 
outlay many times over, 

If you cannot make the expe- 
riment, at least send for my bul- 
letin, “Food for Plants,” con- 
taining most valuable informa- 
tion on the use and value of 
fertilizers. Send name and ad- 
dress on POST CARD. 


WILLIAM 5S. MYERS, Room 147, 
12-16 Jokn Street, New York. 








FREIGHT PAID 


Catalogue free. RELIANCE NURSERY, Box A, Ceneva, N. Y. 











Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and 
Carolina Poplars, healthy, true to 
All kinds of trees and plants CHEAP 











credit that is our due. 





THE 










by any roofing made, 
Water runs off from it like it does from a 


material, will soon give out. The swelling 


rot. 


with moisture as a blanket. 
it is best while the cost is very small. 


$2.75, per square of 108 square feet. 
tain water. Suitable for_any climate. 
Jet “DD” 


HARRIS BR 


7 ROOFING 
CHEAPEST ROOF EVER PUT 


Here is a new rubber roofing that for wearing qualities and cost cannot be equaled 
It is weather-proof, rain-proof, sun-proof and fire resisting. 


That’s why it lasts for years—why it don’t shrivel or warp, but instead, hardens and 
toughens like iron. Roofing that absorbs moisture, whether shingles or prepared 


The sun draws out with the evaporating moisture 
qualities—leaving a dead, tinder-like substance that soon_becomes as easily soaked 
A test of H. B. 


$1.25 PER—108 SQUARE FEET 


Just figure out what it would cost to cover the roof of your house, or barn, 
or shed, or poultry house, and then figure that it will outlast any other roofing, and 
you'll find it the cheapest roofing ever put on. : 
one. All the tool necessary is a hammer. Each ro!l contains nails, caps and cement 
sufficent to lay it. Comesin three thicknesses. One-ply, $1.25; two-ply, $1.90; three-ply, 
Requires no painting end does not taint the 
Excellent for siding or 
















duck’s back--that’s why it’s soak-proof. 


causes it to loosen and 


and contractin 
Ste very life—its wearing 


Rubber Roofing will soon prove 


Can be laid over old shingles by any 


lining purposes. 
Samples. Address 


OSs Loomis and 35th Sts. 
e CHICAGO 
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Patrons Hold Forth at Erie. 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE GRANGE AN ENTEHU” 
SIASTIC AND HELPFUL AFFAIR—GOOD 
SPEAKERS AND TIMELY TOPICS—CO-OPER- 
ATION AND EDUCATION THE WATCHWORD, 


A feature, long to be remembered by 
Patrons of the Keystone state, was the 
reception tendered them by the citizens 
of Erie. This happy event was held 
in Maeunerchor hall, which was _ so 
crowded that an overflow meeting and 
reception was arranged in the chamber 
of commerce rooms. Pres George W. 
Brown said: ‘The Erie chamber of 
commerce feels that it has something 
in common with the Pennsylvania state 
grange, and at any time that we can 
act or co-operate with the grangers we 
ask you to call on us. The chamber 
of commerce is an organization for the 
purpose of furthering the interests of 
the city of Erie, and also those of the 
county, and will stand hand in hand 
with the Pennsylvania state grange.” 

The next speaker introduced was 
Mayor Hardwick. After he had _ ex- 
tended a hearty welcome to Patrons, 
he complimented them upon their splen- 
did organization and the good work 
being done. In part he said: The 
members of this convention represent 
more capital invested in farms and 
stock and buildings, and more men 
and women of intelligence devoted to 
the various industries of the farm— 
agriculture, horticulture, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry and the like—than can 
be found in any other single pursuit 
wherein the people of our common- 
wealth are engaged, 

We recognize the farm as the true 
basis of a very large measure of the 
material prosperity enjoyed by our peo- 
ple, and we rejoice in the increased 
prosperity of all those who have been 
engaged in farm work during the past 
few years, and hope it will continue. 
‘We are all familiar with the effective 
work that is being done by the farmers 
of our commonwealth, in agitating for 
and securing good roads, in beautifying 
and making more attractive rural 
homes, in establishing libraries and 
schools of high grade, in securing pure 
food laws, and in pramoting legislation 
in other directions for the common good 
of all the people. 

I could not begin to enumerate all 
that has been accomplished by your 
persistent and well directed effort, 
working always in the direction of the 
highest interests of all the people, and 
what has made the effort in this direc- 


‘tion so successful, has been intelligent 
‘organization in county and state of the 


various interests represented in your 
You are assembled in our 
city to consider those interests, to take 
note of the progress you have made, 
and by reports and discussions to ad- 
vance the agricultural interests of the 
‘state. 

In the absence of State Master Hill, 
who was addressing the overflow meet- 
ing, State Chaplain Leagarden respond- 
ed te Mayor Hardwick’s cordial wel- 
come. He said: “It is, after all, the 
farmer that makes the happy homes in 
the city to-night. If it were not for 
agriculture what would become of our 
thriving city industries? We, as men 
and women who represent the farms, 
should realize where we stand and the 
importance of the organization to which 
we belong. The cordiality shown here 
to-night will live in our hearts long 
after we have departed for our home. 
The moral, social and educational uplift 
given to a2 community by an active 
grange cannot be measured, The mate- 
rial benefits may be traced in part at 
least. We hope to so conduct ourselves 
while in this beautiful city as to leave 
memories that will be pleasant in Erie, 
and so that when we return at some 
future date we may have the same cor- 
dial welcome which has been extended 
to us in this state session, 

CO-OPERATIVE DAIRYING IN DENMARK, 

The main address of the evening was 
by Dr Leonard Pearson, state veter- 
inarian, who considered the agricultur- 
al conditions of Denmark. In part, he 
said Denmark was about the size of 
Massachusetts, with a population 
about one-third as great as that of 
Pennsylvania. Denmark became a 
grain raising country but when the 
grain fields of our own great west were 





PENNSYLVANIA STATE GRANGE 


opened up and products shipped across 
the ocean, the Danish farmers suf- 
fered, as did our own New England 
farmers. They could not sell their grain 
ve enough to pay the cost of produc- 
tion. 

Noting the great demand for butter 
in England, a certain Danish farmer 
conceived the idea of making Denmark 
a dairying nation. As a result, the first 
co-operative creamery was established 
in 1882. Now there are nearly 1100 co- 
operative creameries in the: country. 
They are organized by 150 farmers of 
a section clubbing together and giving 
$40 each. Each such creamery cares 
for from 800 to 1000 cows, and last year 
they produced 140,000,000 pounds of but- 
ter, which was sold at an average of 27 
cents per pound, an aggregate of $27,- 
000.000. 

From these creameries resulted the 
most perfect agricultural organization 
ever made in any country. A commit- 
tee, with headquarters at Copenhagen, 
has charge of the many creameries, 
and by a system of securing samples 
from each and a continual butter show 
the very best results are obtained, and 
when the housekeeper in England sends 
for Danish butter she knows just what 
she will get. 

In consequence of the extensive dairy 
operations, it happens that in Denmark, 
there is a great deal of tuberculosis. 
Thirteen years ago it was found that 
about one-third of all the cows were 
infected by the disease. Such a state 
of affairs meant much to the country. 
A plan was at once adopted of having 
all the herds tested and the affected 
cattle kept separate form the healthy 
ones. By this conservative means the 
disease is being eradicated, and to-day 
Denmark has but one-third as much as 
she had 18 years ago. The application 
of the system in Pennsylvania has 


often been proposed, and I have talked 
to you on this ubject that you might 
know something about it. It is valu- 
able and can be used safely and suc- 
eessfully. 

The method for keeping cows separ- 
ated in Denmark is to never turn them 
loose in the pasture, but to hitch 
them to an iron post in a field, each 
one separately, and several times each 
day remove the iron stake in order that 


the cows will have new grazing 
grounds. In this way they remain 
from May urtil October. The milk 


taken from the cows afflicted with tu- 
berculosis was used in the making of 
butter, after it passed through a pro- 
cess which purified it. 

After a song by the grange trio, Mrs 
A. H. Olstead delivered an address. 
Among other things, she said: The 
grange has been and is, a powerful 
factor in the lives of the farmer and 
his family. It has made a change in 
some of our sisters. The new woman 
has been developed in the grange quiet- 
ly and unexpectedly, and is a delightful 
improvement on the old. 

The next speaker was Judge E. A. 
Walling. He said the greatest draw- 
back to country life to-day was 
poor roads. He thought that the state 
should build great state roads and 
maintain them. In educational affairs 
the farmer should be a scientific man. 
He should know a little bit about ev- 
erything. He should know how to fig- 
ure so as not to come out behind. He 
should be something of a philosopher 
so as not to be discouraged over fail- 
ures. The young people on the farm 
should be educated, but not too fine. 
That education should not elevate them 
so that they cannot do a little honest 
work. The best start in the world 
is that any young man or woman 
can have is to know how to work. The 


girl who knows how to cook and attend 
to the simple duties of the home will 
make a faithful helpmeet for some 
young man. 

While there may be some drawbacks 
to country life, there is no place quite 
so well adapted to raise men and 
women. I want to say to you that if 
you will look up the records of history 
you will find that*a majority of our 
great men were farmer boys. The men 
and women of the future will be those 
reared on the farms. When you want 
a great leader he will come from the 
farm. George Washington, the first 
president of our country, set precedents 
there as to the nation's leader which 
cannot even to-day be improved upon, 
and yet the father of our country was 
born and lived on a farm. Other ad- 
dresses by Mrs V. B. Holliday and 
‘State Master Hill closed the public ses- 
sion. Other details about meeting in 
later issues. 





Horticultural Meetings, 





Iil carnation soc, Chicago, Jan 25-27 
Ill, Miss valley apple, Quincy, Mar 23 
Wis, Madison, Feb 2-5 

Colorado state horticultural society, 


Denver, Jan 10 
Neb, Lincoln, Jan 19-20 
A.k hort soc, Rogers, Jan 24 
Wash, Olympia, Jan 19-20 
Del Peninsula, Seaford, Jan 17-19. 


Eastern association of nurserymen, 
Rochester, N Y, January 25, 1905. 
Md, College Park, Dec 28-29 
N J, Trenton, Jan 5-6 
N Y fruit growers, Geneva, Jan 4-5 


Pa assn, Harrisburg, Jan 17 

Pa cranberry growers, Philadelphia, 
Jan 17 

R I. Providence, Jan 18 


Western N Y, Rochester, Jan 25-26 
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Security For Your Live Stock 


of every kind, and for your fields of growing crops, is what you want, and what you have a right to expect, 
when you buy fence. A fence that a bull can break through or break down is not worth paying good money 
for. You want weight in the fence you buy, weight enough to turn the heaviest Percheron or stop a *‘ devil 
wagon.’’ Now, it is a fact—and you should know it—that, per running rod, you obtain the most weight in 


wire that is given in any fence, in the celebrated 


“AMERICAN FENCE 


It is made on purpose to be the heaviest, most durable and lasting of any fence at any price. 


It is made and 


sold in larger quantities than any other two fences in the world, solely on its merits. - - 
The makers of AMERICAN FENCE own and operate their own iron mines and furnaces, their own wire 


mills and six immense fence factories. 


Their product is the acknowledged 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


_. The method of marketing AMERICAN FENCES is most satisfactory to the 1 -. 
nands of one responsible dealer in every city and town, where it can be seen, ‘‘hefted’* and bought from 


purchaser. It is placed in the 


@ man or concern that is known to you and who will give you a guarantee on every rod—a guarantee backed 
up by the manufacturers, who are financially responsible and able and willing to ‘‘ make good. 


It will cost you only one cent, for a postal card, and the trouble 
to obtain a valuable New 1905 Fence Book, suggesting sizes and styles for all your 


of writing your name and request, 


urposes about 


the farm and dooryard. We will appreciate the opportunity of sending you this book, free on request. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Dept. 15, Chicago, Mew York, Denver, San Francisco 
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New way to smoke meat in a few hours with 





hickory wood. 


oamoke 





.. KRAUSER’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
ade 2 Delictene, | aver, 
forcirculet. E. KRAUSEM & BRO., Miltes. Fa. 


New Doultry Books 


i — 4.5 See $o.sa 
Poultry Pa Handicraft. G.B. Fiske. 9 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


5 te Place, New York, N.Y. |. 
52 Lafayette Marquette Building, Chicago, IL 
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In the Vale of the Shenandoah. 


WILLIAM A. GOOD, ROCKINGHAM CO, VA, 





I am manager of a farm in the Shen- 
andoah valley, where I have resided 
and tilled the soil for 22 years. During 
this time I have never known a com- 
plete failure. We have as fine an agri- 
cultural region as any in the state. 
Dairying and stock raising conducted 
on 2 profitable scale, 

The soil for most part is limestone 
with clay subsoil and admirably 
adapted to the growing of wheat, bar- 
ley, corn and grasses. Hay is one of 
the main money crops. Wheat yields 
from 15 to 30 bushels, corn 35 to 75 
bushels and hay one to two and one- 
half tons per acre, according to season. 
Fruit does well and many large com- 
mercial orchards are being set out. The 
production of well bred horses, cattle 
and other farm stock is a growing in- 
dustry. 

Churehes of all leading denomina- 
tions. Schools and educational institu- 
tions numerous and convenient. Social 
advantages equal to best in state. A 
fine macadamized pike runs through 
the entire valley and a number of 
equally good metaled roads lead into 
the principal cities and towns, afford- 
ing excellent means of travel regard- 
less of weather conditions. Extensive 
telephone system puts us in easy reach 
with the neighboring towns and outside 
world. There are rural mail routes in 
nearly every section of valley counties. 

Owing to high state of cultivation 
and moderately improved farms of this 
section, lands command good prices 
ranging from $30 to $130 or more per 
acre, according to location and extent 
of improvements. The valley is a 
well settled up section, with up- 
to-date, progressive farmers and 
all purchasable lands, of a_  de- 
sirable nature, are occupied and im- 
proved. Little if any desirable lands 
ean be found not occupied by substan- 
tial farmers. Folks here, as in every 
section, are continually changing 
around and there are always good 
desirable properties on the market. 
There are other sections of the state 
where lands are much cheaper per acre. 

A man with some capital looking for 
an ideal home may find it here in a 
picturesque and healthy country, with 
all the religious, social and educational 
advantages, good railway facilities and 
a section where farms are well tilled 
ana fenced, modern, substantial and 
pleasant farm buildings, mostly in best 
of repair and painted up in style, indi- 

cating thrift and pride of owners. The 
far-famed “Shenandoah valley” of Vir- 
ginia would interest and profit him. 
For one seeking a home at a more nom- 
inal figure, where he can develop and 
improve, there are possibly other sec- 
tions of Virginia presenting better in- 
ducements, although possibly not as 
substantial and the general conditions 
will necessarily not be quite as good. 





Among Milk Producers. 





Midwinter throughout this milk pro- 
ducing section finds dairymen serious- 
ly handi¢apped. While the price since 
December 1 has been the highest ever 
paid, based upon the exchange price 
of 3% cents per quart, it is very diffi- 
cult to procure any flow. Cows are 
generally thin in flesh and nearly dried 
off. The high prices of mill feeds and 
the low price of milk throughout the 
fall would not warrant dairymen in 
feeding. Consequently when prices 
for milk went higher and farmers be- 
gan to feed, cows would not respond. 

The New York milk exchange, in my 
opinion, make a great mistake in keep- 
ing prices so low in the fall. Had they 
been higher, farmers would have be- 
gun feeding earlier and kept up the 
flow. The supply is not up to normal 
and will continue to diminish for an- 
other month at least. Those having 
fresh cows can, at present prices, make 
a decent profit. Many sold off — 
winter cows earlier in the seasgn, 500 
head being shipped from this station, 
and some now wish them back.—[O. G. 
Sawdey, Madison County, N Y. 

Cows and other cattle are wintering 


fairly well. “Milk is decreasing in 
uantity. The Dimock milk station has 
31 patrons, who one day recently con- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


tributed 1410 quarts of milk, the lowest 
being seven quarts, while the highest 
was 214. To strike an average between 
the two would hardly tell the exact 
facts in regard to the situation, as 
about six dairies, where the cows are 
fed on ensilage, kept in warm stables, 
fed a liberal grain ration, etc, are fur- 
nishing one-half of this milk, while it 
takes the other 25 dairies to furnish 
the other half and they will soon be 
unable to do that. Hay is rather 
scarce and changing hands in a small 
way at $10 per ton among farmers who 
are, or think they may be, short. Buf- 
falo gluten is quoted at $25, wheat bran 
$23, corn meal old 325. corn meal new 
$23, cottonseed meal $30 and Hnseed a 
little higher. We have been getting 
$1.34 per can for milk since December 
1.—[F. H. Bunnell, Susquehanna Coun- 
ty, Pa. 


-— 
_— 


American Agriculturist is clean from 
cover to cover, including aédvertise- 
ments. It guarantees its patrons 
against dishonest advertisers, exposes 
frauds and the methods of the fakir, is 
reliable and seasonable, diffuses knowl- 
edge obtained from the best available 
sources, and is bright and interesting. 
[W. Byron Sutter, Luzerne County, Pa. 











LIVE STOCE. 
BERKSHIRES AND YORKSHIRES—300 2 
Months’ old from $$ to $3.50; four months’ 
old from $ to $5; range bred; not reg- 
istered, but as good stock as others are 
high prices Ser: for sale at farmers’ prices; 
from choice sows and registered boars. HUDSON 


VALLEY FARMS, Glens Falls, N Y. 


x, AND MULES—20 fine large jacks, jen- 

mules, weigh 700 to M00 lbs; Sa 

for dupe will pay buyers” railroad fa fare. I will 

sell you 4 young jack 

your ; stock guarant S: write fa te for re ae 
KRE ‘8 JACK FARM, West Elkton, O. 


PAIR CHOICE BERKSHIRE 3 months “ 
$2 delivered; serviceable boars, $15 de- 
livered : Holland turkeys and Barred 
chickens ones ae pups, SS up W. A. LOTH- 
ERS, Lack, P: 


CLOVER LAWN HEED of registered Shorthorns, 

fime, well-fleshed stock. Milk records 42 to 

52 Tbs. Bull calves for sale. EDW. 8. ELLIS, 
East Longmeadow, Mass. ; 














PERCHERON — one Coach stallions; im- 
Prove your stock; ck returns; on 
amount invested. E. 8. AKIN, ie, OE 

DAIRY SHORTHORNS—One 3-months bull calf, 


red; a few heifer calves; herd established 1872 
LINCOLN WELLES, Wyalusing, Pa. 


HOLSTEIN calves, Chester White boars ready fer 
service, Gottie pups. SPRINGDALB FARM, Wya- 
ng, 


RTE POIEELAR yearling bull; tested 
L ’ prices. DON J. WOOD, West Win- 














Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 


Read by Half @ Million People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able .a American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy producte or supplies. 

Horses, mules or jacks, 

Poultry, eggs or birds of various breeds ef fowl, 
ducks, geese, turkeye, pigeons, incubators, brood- 
ers or poultry supplies. 

Sheep. wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind, 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos 

Insecticides and fungicides 

ture and household goods, convenieness. 
neirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries. 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies. 

Dogs, cats or stock. 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, vebicles, en- 


gines, etc. 
Manures, fertilizers or Plant food, 
plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege 


tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 

Wants of any nature or description. 

Situations wanted in country or town. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each — 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies -* Ls this office. 
insertion in iesue of same week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 

RENT” will be accepted at the above but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

COPY must be received on Friday to guarantee 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing @ emall adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “‘Farmers’ Exchange” a 
-— is only five cente @ word each insertion. 


8 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 


G. G. GIBBS, Vail, N J, breeder of Dutch Belt- 
ed cattle and Rhode Island Red chickens; cockerels 
$1.50 each. ; 
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MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


To ye “Scientific Feed Mill” S No 1; wed 
3 ee a re 2 to 40 bushels; 8 to bh DR 
& CARPENTER, Appleton, 








un REAL ESTATE ~ MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


ATIERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 





§2 Lafayette Place, ~ New York City 
IMPROVED farms in New New ¥ 
Delaware and the south; 5 to 100 acres at 


aye one up; @ few with steck and tools in- 
cluded, to se ttle estates quickly. “Strout’s Special 
List,” with pictures of buiklings and full nour, 

» mailed FREE. Address E, A, STROU 
arm Dept 4, 150 — St, New York City, 
or Tremont Temple, Bosto 


COUNTRY PROPERTY ONLY—30 years’ 
farms, residences, cottages, hotels, stores, etc, every- 
ar free 





where; intending buyers should get our 
Owners wis to sell, call or write, PHILLI 
& WELLS, 


uildi: New York. 
(Over 2% years in Tribune B . 


DESIRABLE FARM, 151 acres, Iron Hill Sta 
tion, Md; brick mansion and frame tenement h ouses, 
barus : :d other necessary buildings; abundant wa- 
ter, good land, nearby markets; will divide; price 
$0000, CHARLES WALTON, Iron Gill, Md, 


FLORIDA—For investments, pornos, farms, om. 
try and cattle rancires. particulars 
ee, address BOARD OF ‘TRADE, Palatsa, 











FARMS—Beautiful country, oy rane 
Productive soil, reasonable prices, 
TURNER, Easton, Md. 





FIRST PRIZE yearling Guernsey bull cheap, 
JESSE THOMPSON, Lisbon, N Y. 


Rae tyr 4 months, $$; Barred Rocks, 
MILES, Laceyville, Pa. 


REGISTERED DUROCS—WILLIAM HARSH- 
MAN, Utica Mills, Md 

LARGE White ee swine. 
MAN, Carthage, N Y 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


qf Rates -Beiia up your flock with thorough- 
bred poultry; White and Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wrandots -s Mammoth Pekin ducks, Or- 
ders taken for spring delivery, Write for 
= EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Lancas- 
ter County, Pa. 


a TURKEYS, heavy weights; Barred Ply- 
Rocks; Shropshire rams, also ewes bred; 
Chester White swine, a grand lot of 2-months-old 
pigs. Fine stock a specialty, SIDNEY SPRAGUB, 
Falconer, N Y. 


BUFF WYANDOTS for general purpose; Buff 
for eggs. . any quantity. EISEN- 
HOWER, Bustleton, 


8 Cc AL nie | LEGHORN fancy cockerels $3; 
Barred R large pair, $ LUCETTA GARD- 
NER, Pactoryvil le, Pa. 


BARRED ROCKS, Brown Leghorns, cheap; our 
oom egg producers. NELSON BROS, Grove City, 
a. 


BUFF LEGHORN COCKPRELS, choice $2.50. 
CHAS H. SKIRVEN, Route 2 2, Chestertown. Ma. 
8 S HAMBURG cockerels and pullets, Buff Orp- 
ington cockerels, J. C. WHITH, Olyphant, Pa. 








®, Write A, VROO- 


























15 FINE S C White Leghorn. ‘cockerels for sale. 
Bleach. F. CLEMSON, Buffalo Run, Pa. 


AFRICAN GEESBE-—Single or pis. cheap, SU- 
SAN WHEELER, Lyndonville, 
BUFF Rock cockerels. BRANCH VALLEY 
POULTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa. 


WHITE CHINA GEESE §2 each. HARRY A. 
HAIGHT, Barker, N Y, 














AGENTS WANTED, 


FPARMEK AGENTS WANTED—Turn your spare 
time into dollars, One farmer sold 30 in five days. 
Another eight. one afternoon. The demand is what 
makes the quick sales. It is easier tham you think, 
Write to-day before someone else takes the agency 
for your locality. We pay our agents very liberal, 
FARMERS’ ACCOUNT BOOK CO, OO, Newten, fa. Ia. 


~ SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. — 
NORTHERN SEED POTATOES Sound and 


pure, All leading varieties. Illustrated catalog 
ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y. 





Pp -- ~~ yous Brown Leghorns. E. E, BOYCE, 
DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


ST BERNARDS and Collies cheap, F. S, WIL- 
LIAMS, Gelatt, Pa. ” 





400-ACRE milk and tobacce farm to let or for 
sale on easy terms. Address T, F. JONES, Wings 
Station, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Farm acres, four mies south 
Columbus, 0. Address Sak AH A. DELASHMUTT, 
Grove Ci ity, oO. 


“FARM FOR SALE—120 acres, first-class build- 
ings, HUGH J. MOSHER, South Bethlehem, N Y. 
~ 650 “AC RES ‘in Madison Co, Ky, at $7.50 per acre; 
write to L. O. LESTER, Berea, Ky. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 


FARM MANAGER WANTED—I have a 250-acre 
farm in New Jersey, midway between New York 
and Philadelphia. Has been @ rented farm for @ 
years, is badly worn and run down, buildings and 
fences in bad repair. I intend to make of it a 
thrifty, up-to-date farm and country home, It will 
take time, work and money, I want a capable, 
up-to-date man as manager, To begin March i 
next, with the ability to take right hold and push 
matters. Must thoroughly understand stock and 
fruit raising and furnish very best reference as to 
ability, character, ete. Prefer man who has bees 
in touch with experiment station or something of 
that nature. Write me, giving a frank, open ac 
count of yourself and nationality, past experience; 
must be single, and positively state salary expected, 
If you meet my views, will arrange for personal in- 
L. C. RIGGS, 17 West Sth 8t, Cincin- 




















terview. 
nati, O 
STRONG, YOUNG MEN for firemen and brake- 
Men, on all railroads. Firemen $% —— be- 
come engineers and average $125, ber 
become conductors and average $105. Teme posi- 
tion preferred. Send stamp for particulars. RAIL- 
WAY ASSOCIATION, Room 117-247 Monroe street, 
Brooklyn, N -Y. 


WANTED— ‘Young men to learn telegraphy, The 
demand for good operator is greater than the sup- 
ply. We teach telegraphy quickly and thoroughly at 
small cost. Good paying positions secured for 
graduates, Tlustrated catalog mailed free. EAST- 
ERN | een OF TELEGRAPHY, Box 1, Leba- 
non, Pa. 


WANTED-—Able-bodied men: railway train ser 
vice; baggagemen, brakemen. firemen, electric car 








motormen, conductors; experience unnecessary; pre 
pare you at home by mail; inclose stamp for a 
plication blank and booklet. JOHNSON'S PRA 


TICAL RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Undianapolie, ind, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


FUR ROBES, coats, t, wit at first cost; ship 
us your cattle, horse, mule and animal skins; we 
tan and manufacture ‘to onder; soft, pliable, wind, 
water and proof; samples free, LOGANS- 
PORT ROBE & e TANNING CO, Logansport, Ind. 





POTATOEFS—Bliss, Carman, Cobbler, ae. 
Hustler, Enormous, Longfellow, Ohio, Rose, Reli 
ance. C, W. FORD, Fishers, N Y¥. 


CLOVER] SEED for sale. Moding recleaned. 
DANIEL WILLIAMS, Hillsboro, O. Route & 


HOP plants. E. FRANCE, 36 W Trenton &t, 
Cleveland, O. 











ea potatoes. HARRY M. 


FOR 
CLEERY, Cortland, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, ¥ 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. = B. oOoD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich st, New Y¥ 


EGGS, poultry, game, celery, apples, Deter, 
onions, cabbage, sold. Highest prices, J. 
HOOVER, 112 "Produce Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


APPLES, potatoes, Onions, poultry. hay, straw 
and produce: daily returns: established @ years, 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia. 

















DO YOU PURCHASE one or more publications? 
en write me for cutrate prices. I can save you 
my 5 to @ per cent; all papers. A. LA VERNE 
ea Magazine Subscription Agent, Plainsboro, 





DO YOU SHIP APPLES? If you have fancy 

it in the South Side California 
bushel apple box. SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, Peters. 
burg, Va. 


CANADIAN hard wood ‘ashes—Try this fertilizer, 
GEORGE STEVENS, Peterboro, Canada, 


THE SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, Petersburg, Va. 
Manufacturers of mushroom and grape baskets. 


ad FORS wanted. E. H. WEBER, Lyons, 














POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY PAPER, itlustrated, 49 pages, 25 cents 
per year, four months’ trial 10 cents; sample free; 
a _Bractica) Se | book free to yearly sub- 

Book alone, 10 cents; catalog of poultry 
books <i POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y. 





BUSINESS MAN AGER w ANTED in every town 
to manage branch office and superintend force salesa- 
men, Big money. No canvassing. Can be man- 
aged with other work or business, Parficulars on 
application, Give references. KNIGHT & BOST- 
WICK, Nurserymen, Newark, N Y. 

WANTED—® young men to start ginseng gardens, 
we to furnish seeds and roots. Write for our prope. 
sition: it will pay you, Address U § GINSENG 
CO, Cleveland, O. 

WANTEL—Young, experienced man for incuba- 
aes VIEW DUCK FARM, Eastport, 
sland, 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
1-2 Cents Per Word 


WANTED-—Situation on large poultry plant, or 
as manager of small fancy poultry plant, by 
experienced yew L a. Reference. No Equor or 
tobacco. Open engagement after February 1 
POULTRYMAN, Box 178, Simsbury, Ot. 


Pleased and Surprised. 

I was much pleased as well as sur- 
prised at the success of the insertion 
in the Farmers’ Exchange department 
of American Agriculturist and _ will 
surely use it again when I have any 
more stock for sale.—{St Lawrence 
Rabbitry, Canton, N Y. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Delaware, paying special at- 
tention to the great fruit and trucking 
interests of these states. American 
Agriculturist aims to make thorough 
study of the needs of farmers, fruit 
growers and truckers in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Make this your 
own paper, brother farmers. Use its 
pages freely. Ask questions. Discuss 
problems confronting you. Give the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experiences. Feel 
that you are always welcome. 





Cranberry Season About Over 





The windup of the 1904 cranberry sea- 
son is in sight. From reliable corre- 
spondents throughout the leading cran- 
berry producing sections of Cape Cod, 
New Jersey and Wisconsin, American 
Agriculturist is informed that doubtless 
not to exceed 10% of the 1904 cranberry 
crop remains in first hands. Practi- 
cally ail sold has been shipped to dis- 
tributing markets. As could but be 
expected, Massachusetts growers are 
the last to clean up. This merits no 
unusual comment, however, in view of 
the fact that the Cape Cod crop this 
year was by far the leading factor in 
the cranberry situation, owing to its 
magnitude. Prices at local shipping 
stations, both east and west, are some- 
what better than at harvest time, par- 
ticularly with regard to the finest 
fruit. 

A leading handler of the Wisconsin 
cranberry crop is authority for the 
statement that the output of that state 
is entirely sold. Common or pie berries 
commanded $3 to $4 per barrel. Early 
shipments of fine fruit brought $6.25, 
and later shipments $6.50. Fancy ber- 
ries closed the season at $6.75 to $7.75. 
At New York, fair to good grades real- 
ize $5.50@7.50 per barrel. 


DELAWARE. 


Further Notes from Delaware Grange. 

The recent meeting of the Delaware 
state grange was not held at Laurel, 
as was announced, but at Dover. Much 
interest and enthusiasm was shown at 
the session. Sec Webb reports that the 
order has made a net increase of 71 
members during the year and that there 
will be about $400 in the treasury when 
all bills are paid. It is said that the 
new officers will take hold of the work 
in such a way as to add new energy 
and strength throughout the _ state. 
There were delegates representing 38 
granges at the meeting, besides dele- 
gates from the three Pomonas. The 
list of the newly elected officers was 
given last week, with the exception of 
the following committees: Finance 
committee, J. W. Killen of Felton, 
chairman; Alice Brown and John Nivin. 
Dr A. T. Neale was re-elected a mem- 
ber of the executive committee. The 
newly elected officers were installed by 
Past Master A, N. Brown. 

In his annual address, Master Derby 
in part said: We are here to exchange 
experiences that each may gain from 
the other in our grange work and in 
the different lines of agriculture. We 
are here to adjust our relations with 
the rest of the work-a-day people, to 
study what needs in legislation the 
farmers ought to ask of the national 
government; how to enforce the de- 
mands for national legislation emanat- 
ing from the national grange; to over- 
haul our ideas of state legislation that 
we have asked for in the past, and see 
if it meets the demands of the present; 
to take up the burning questions af- 
fecting us as farmers in this state and 
preparing to present to the legislature 
well digested plans to carry out our 
ideas; and to plan the grange work 
for another year. 

In 1905, ten new granges ought to be 
established and 500 members added to 
the order in this state. It can be done 
by a division of labor and a desire to 
achieve success. The national grange 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


is ready and willing to help. A man 
will be sent here if you wish, who can 
organize that number of granges and 
it rests with us whether they live or 
not. I have found it impossible to find 


deputies, one for each county, but if 
the grange grows and achieves the 
success it deserves, they must be 


found and they must visit young and 
weak granges until they become strong 
and earnest in the work. I do not mean 
that they are to build up a thing of 
sentiment that will just keep alive, but 
an organization strong, because of 
business advantages, practical edu- 
cation afforded and social training that 
will enable the farmer and his wife, 
sons and daughters to meet the bright- 
est and noblest in the land with a feel- 
ing of equality to build up grange 
sentiment. 

Field" work has come to be regarded 
as one of the best ways for building 
up the order. More is being done each 
year. In our own state the ‘meeting 
and fair at Brandywine Springs was a 
great success. Its scope should be 
enlarged. The meeting in Kent county 
was well thought out and worked up 
and would have been a great success 
but for a drenching rain. In Sussex 
county, the attendance was small, but 
perhaps the good seed sown may take 
root and multiply. I urge that next 
year field work be given a prominent 
place and due preparation be made in 
time to secure speakers, 

Education has always occupied much 
of our time at state grange meetings. 
Last year the whole session was prac- 
tically given over to that subject, for 
we were guests of the trustees of Del- 
aware college by their invitation and 
because of our desire for closer rela- 
tions with an institution so connected 
with the advancement of our agricul- 
tural interests and the training of our 
sons for increased usefulness. I wish 
I could say this for our daughters. 
Other states have recognized their re- 
sponsibility for the proper training of 
young women and provided liberally 
for courses intended to fit them for any 
occupation. Our own state must so 
provide. The committee appointed to 
make a special report on Delaware col- 
lege visited the institution, was received 
by the president, shown the grounds, 
building and equipment and the work 
they are doing. Evidently more build- 
ings and equipment are needed to en- 
able the college to do the best work. 
It is a pleasure to refer to the faculty, 
so interested did they seem in training 
the young minds intrusted to their care. 
As most farmers’ sons and daughters 
are graduated from the district school, 
these schools should be improved until 
abreast or ahead of the times. Again 
I call your attention to centralizing 
rural schools as best solving the prob- 
lem. 

He referred to the wonderful develop- 
ment being made along educational 
lines ih a practical and scientific way 
by the state and department at Wash- 
ington. He called special attention to 
the further development of rural de- 
livery and favored the establishment of 
postal savings banks and parcels post. 
He laid special stress upon the neces- 
sity of organization among farmers in 
behalf of better roads. He thought that 
the time had come when state and na- 
tional government should take hold of 
the telephone and telegraph system and 
impose some sort or reguiation so that 
they would be of more general advan- 
tage to the farming classes. He called 
attention to the destruction of many 
beautiful shade trees along road sides 
by these companies and favored state 
legislation to protect property of this 
sort. He called attention to the abuses 
by transportation companies and said 
that the grange had many times asked 
for relief along this line. He mentioned 
the fact that Pres Roosevelt in his last 
message recognized the importance of 
this matter and urged Patrons to sup- 
port the recommendation and write 
their congressman. He enumerated the 
various special resolutions and rec- 
ommendations made by the national 
grange, all of which have been hereto- 
fore mentioned in these columns. 





Millsboro, Sussex Co, Dec 19—Early 


sown wheat has done well. Turkeys 
scarce and high at 18c p lb. Eggs now 
30c p doz Beef of fair quality 12 to 
14c p lb, pork 10 to 12c. Corn steady 
at 50c p bu. Flour of third grade brings 
$6.50 p bbl. 


NEW JERSEY. 
The State Horticultural Society. 


The annual meeting of this society 
will be held at Trenton next week, 
January 5-6. The session will be held 
in the court room of the state house, 
beginning at 10 a m, at which time 
Pres William H. Skillman will deliver 
his annual address and receive reports 
of various committees. At the after- 
noon session, beginning at 1.30 p m, the 
following subjects will be discussed: 
How to raise small fruits for profit, by 
E. H. Rudderow of Moorestown; Re- 
sults of a year’s spraying by State En- 
tomologist J. B. Smith; Modern meth- 
ods of spraying, by A. N. Brown of 
Delaware; A comparison between New 
Jersey and the west, by Joseph Engle, 
Jr, of Mt Holly. At the evening ses- 
sion at 7 p m, Louisa Cline Miller 
of Dayton, O, will give an illustrated 
lecture on The ethical value of garden- 
ing; Fruit packages will be discussed 
by A. N. Brown; H. W. Collingwood 
wilf address this session, but the sub- 
ject has not been announced. 

Friday evening, the meeting will be- 
gin at 9 a m and delegates from other 
societies will take part in the discus- 
sions. Horticultural education for the 
country boy will be considered by Mr 
Collingwood; How to grow and develop 
an apple orchard by I. C. Blackwell of 
Titusville; Peaches in south Jersey, 
by Joseph Barton of Marlton; How to 
protect small fruits from robins by 
E. S. Black of Hightstown. The im- 
portant question whether fruit trees 
should be kept in cultivation will be 
discussed at this session with opening 
remarks by W. H. Reid of Tennet. The 
two important papers for Friday 
afternoon are by David Baird of Baird, 
on the question whether or not it is 
advisable to plant plums in New Jersey 
and by John Albertson of Magnolia on 
Nut culture. There will be an exhibi- 
tion of fruits and flowers. Members 
are requested to bring fruits with them 
and make this one of the most interest- 
ing sessions ever held. Members desir- 
ing any question discussed should put 
it in writing and hand it to Sec Budd, 
or place it in the question box. This 
is an important feature of these meet- 
ings and should bring out many sub- 
jects of local interest. 








Beverly, Burlington Co, Dec 27—Out- 
look for winter grains, grass and fruit 
trees was exceptionally fine in this vi- 
cinity before snow came. Eggs selling 
at 35c p doz. Turkeys very limited 
supply. 

Rahway, Union Co, Dec 26—Ground 
covered with snow, which affords fine 





protection for grain and grass. Wheat 
had made a good start when the 
snow came. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 





Fallsdale, Wayne Co, Dec 27—Appies 
nearly all marketed, but were sold very 
low, main crop being sold in buik at 
20c p 100. A few choice varieties were 
sold at $1.50 p bbl. Potatoes sold at 
45 to 50c p bu. Pork at local markets 
selling at 7 to 8c p lb, but much of it 
was shipped to city markets. Beef 
plentiful and selling at 6 to 7c. Eggs 
searce; grocers offering them at 36 to 
38c p doz. Butter has taken a rise 
and now brings 27c. Creameries here- 
abouts will soon close for the coming 
two months. Those selling milk to city 
markets are getting 3%c p qt. No way 
of disposing of milk has proved so sat- 
isfactory to farmers here as the co-op- 
erative cmy system. Farmers receive 
within 3c p lb of the highest yuota- 
tions in city markets, and also have 
the skim milk returned and their share 
of the buttermilk, allowing the growing 
of both pork and calves on the farm. 
Another up-to-date system which has 
been adopted here with great satisfac- 
tion to all concerned is the rural tele- 
phone line. 


Barto, Berks Co, Dec 26—Many farm- 
ers recently changed from sending milk 
to creameries to shipping it to cities, 
A number of milk bottling stas are 
about to be established in this county. 
Springs and creeks very low. Millers 
have been using steam and gasoline 
power to do grinding and chopping. 
Eggs very scarce and high in price. 


MARYLAND. 





Westchester, Butler Co—Winter 
grains have made little growth and 
now do not look so promising as they 
did the first of Nov. There is a smaller 
acreage than last year. It is said that 
it is an ill ‘wind that blows no one good, 
and this may be true in this section 
for corn was so badly down that if we 
had not had a long dry spell in which 
to harvest, much would have been lost. 
The drouth in this section has been 
very serious. The first snow of any 
amount fell Dec 10. 


Flintville, Hartford Co, Dec 2¢—All 


farm work suspended except attending 
to stock, getting wood and filling ice- 


houses. Some few smali lots of corn 
still in the field not husked. Farmers 
generally are well suppiied with feed 
for stock, which is looking well. No 
diseases are reported. The general 
health of the neighborhood is good and 
farmers are well satisfied with the 
year’s work just closed. There is a 


good home market for all farm prod- 
ucts, with slightly better prices than 
city quotations. Hogs 4%4c p lb 1 w, pork 
5% to 644c d w, beef 6% to 7%c, tur- 
keys 15 to 16c 1 w, chickens 9 to lic, 
Gucks and geese 10c, butter 18 to 24c, 
eggs 30 to 4fc p doz. sftorses, cows and 
stock cattle in fair demand at good 
prices. Big crops the pust season have 
given a stimulus to farming and plans 
are already being !aid for inereased 
acreages next year, but farm help is 
likely to be scarce aud wages high. 
Linwood, Carroll Co, Dec 27—Wheat 
plant was not very promising when 
snow came; the ground had been to» 
dry and growth was slight. An unusual 
number of springs and wells have failed 


and much difficulty is experienced in 
getting supply of water for house use 
and stock. The local price of wheat 


is $1.06 p bu, corn $2.25 p bbl of 3509 
lbs, oats 35c p bu, hay $8 to $10 p ton, 
butter 20c p lb, eggs 30c p doz, veal 
calves 6% to Tc p lb, hogs 5 to 5c. 
Milk shipped to Baltimore sells for 14e 
p gal, freight 2c. 


Thurmont, Frederick Co, Dec 26—But 
little outdoor work now being done 
Some farmers hauling wood. Streams 
nearly dried up and icebound; water 
searce. Markets quiet and the grain 
in good shape where covered with snow. 

New London, Frederick Co, Dee 26— 
Farmers and dairymen are profitiny 
by the cold weather by housing ice, 
which ranges from 5 to 7 ins thick. 
With few exceptions stock is going int» 


winter in good condition. The heavv 
fall of snow has been of advantage 
to wheat. Eggs 30c p doz, chickens 8 


to 10c p lb, turkeys 16 to 18c. 





Tobacco Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The cigar leaf market is showing 
more or less activity. Reports say buy- 
ing is being stopped, yet sales continu» 
to come to light, indicating some bust- 
ness. In Lancaster Co sales of seed lea? 
are noted at 8@lic p Ib, with fillers 
at 2c. Average prices rule largely 8@ 
9 and 2c. Crops selling on a bdle basis 
bring about 8c. Complaint comes from 
some sections that buyers have in sev- 
eral instances failed to live up to agree- 
ments, insisting upon reductions when 
the crops were delivered. This is not 
general, however. 





Gloom in Russia. 





Public sentiment in Russia is report- 
ed to be gloomy because of recent de- 
velopments in the war. Hopes of re- 
lieving Port Arthur before it is cap- 
tured seem to have faded with the de- 
struction of the warships there and the 
evident plans made by the Japanese 
to intercept the Baltic squadron before 
it can reach any convenient base. 

It has zeen reported that Japanese 
scouting ships have been seen as far 
south as Singapore, past which the Bal- 
tic fleet must naturally make its way. 
Admiral Togo has announced that he 
has withdrawn the greater part of his 
fleet from Port Arthur, as, owing to 
the destruction of the Russian war 
ships, his larger fighting vesels are no 
longer needed there. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 














Eastern Live Stock Markets. 




















Cattle Hogs La Sheep 
Per 100 Ibs —_ cnc - 
___|_ 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903, 1904 | 1903 
Chiéago..... $7.00 [$5.75 |$4.65 |$4.70 |$5.20 $4.00 
New York...! 5.80 | 5.40 | 55 5.00 6.65. 4.25 
Buffalo......| 5.80 | 5.50} 4.80 | 4.80 | 5.40) 4.25 
Kansas City, 6.00} 5.25 | 4:55 | 4.55 | 5.20) 3.85 
Pittsburg:..| 5.60 | 5.10 | 4.80 | 4.75 | 5.25) 4.25 
Monday, Dec 26, 1904. 
At New York, cattle market showed 


some improveme ae last Wednesday and 
advanced 10 


with light receipts prices 

@15e on steers; bulls firm to 15c higher, 
and cows 10c higher. With limited of- 
ferings at the close there was a further 
advance of 10@l5ie on steers, while bulls 
were fully steady and cows firm to 
10c higher. Milch cows in father slack 


and choice held 
common cows 
hoice milk- 


and while good 
medium and 


demand, 
up in price, 


were weak and lower; no c 

ers offer General sales at $25@50 
ea, calf included. Good veals advanced 
last Tuesday 25c, and barnyard and 
western calves were strong: the week 
closed dull with veals and barnyard 
calves about steady: westerns easier. 
Top price of oye for the week $5.80; 
of veals $9.25: of barnyard calves 3.50; 
of westerns $4.2 25 


On Monday of this week with only 35 
cars of cattle on sale, there was a firm 


tone to the market, and steers sold 10@ 
15e higher than at the close of last 
week; bulls steady to strong; cows 10 
@25c higher. Good veals in demand 
and full steady: others slow; barnyard 
calves dull; westerns 25c lower. Fair 
to good native steers, averaging 1175@ 
1350 lbs, crossed the scales at $4.80@ 
5.60 p 100 lbs; medium steers, averaging 
1045 to 1150 Ibs, at 4.45@4.70: bulls at 
2.70@4.25; cows at 1.60@3.40: oxen at 4 
@4.25; common to prime veals at 5@ 
9: culls at 4: barnyard calves at 2@ 
3.25; a ear of fair westerns at 3.50. 
Three cars westerns unsold. 

Following last Monday’s market 
sheep continued dul! with a downward 
tendency in prices at the close; lambs 
were off again a small fraction on 
Tuesday, but with very light receipts 
improved a-trifle later, with the close 
Saturday dull but about steady. On 
Monday of this week, with 31 cars of 
stock on sale, sheep were lic higher; 
lambs slow, on account of the holiday, 
but prices averaging fully 20c higher 
than Saturday. Common to choice 


t $3@5 per 100 Ibs; 
averaging 109 


butcher’s sheep sold a 
a bunch of Ky wethers 


Ibs, at 5.25; medium to choice lambs 
at 6.75@7.60; top figures for a car of 
O lambs, 78 Ibs average. Best N Y 
lambs sold at 7.50 p 100 lbs; best Ind 
at 7.50; a little bunch of Pa at 7.50. 
Hogs held up firm until the close 
Wednesday of last week: on Thursday 


the feeling was weak in sympathy with 
Buffalo markets; the finish was lower. 
Prices to-day were stronger on Buffalo 
advices. N Y state and Pa hogs were 
quotable at $4.85@5.10 p 100 lbs, choice 
light pigs 5.25, 

THE 


HORSE MARKET. 


Business continues dul! at 
horse exchanges, and high 
riage horses are particularly hard to 
sell, owing to the continued slippery 
condition of the streets. Useful all- 
nround and delivery horses are in fair 
demand and steady. Fair to good light 
harness, brougham and saddle horses 
have sold during the week at a general 
range of $80 to 250. Export demand 
continues light and not moré than two 


all of the 


class car- 





Lest Ye Forget. 


Publishers, like all other business 
houses, are required to meet their ob- 


ligations promptly. This is only pos- 
sible with the co-operation of each in- 
dividual subscriber, so lest you forget, 
we would suggest that you look up the 
date of your subscription as it appears 
on the address tag on this week’s pa- 
per, and if you are in arrears or just 
expiring, there is no better time than 
to-day to renew your subscription: and 
besides it will greatly favor us. If not 
yet expired you can subscribe now and 
avail yourself of our very attractive 
offers, and have your subscription ex- 
tended one year from the time to which 
it is now paid, 
3-4 


FARM AND MARKET 


or three cars of horses leave this port 
for Europe each week. 

At Buffalo, the initial day of the 
week saw 125 loads of cattle on sale. 
Market 15@25c higher on best grades. 
Export steers $5.50@5.75 p 100 lbs, cows 


2@4, canners 1.25@1.75, heifers 3@4.50, 
feeders 3.50@4.40, bulls 2@4.25, spring- 
ers 20@53 ea. Calf supply 400 head. 


tops bringing 8.50@9. 
displayed considerable 
sold at $7.65@7.75, 
culls 5@6, wethers 5@5.50, ewes 3.75@5, 
yearlings 6@6.50, mixed sheep 5@5.25. 
Hog receipts 100 doubles. Demand good 
at 4.45@4.50 for yorkers 4.55@4.65, 
mixed and heavy 4.70@4.80. 

At Pittsburg, the week opened with 
only 70 loads of cattle on sale. Market 
in accord with the holiday season, rul- 
ing slow in consequence. Quotations 
were: 


Market active, 
Sheep trade 
life. Fine lambs 


pigs, 


1@5 60 Poor to good bulls $150@3 

4: 50° Poor to goodcows | Ga +7 
3 B5«G! 375) Heifers, 700-1000 Iba 2 255 9) 
Bologna cows, p hd 7 00@12 00 


Extra, 1450-1609 Ibe @5 % 
Good, 1200-1500 Iba 
Fair. 900-1100 ibs 

Common, 700 960 Ibs 2 00« 275 





Rough, half fat 10.a350 Veal enives 6 OO@7 75 
Fat oxen 27 gs 00 Cows & eprinzers 16 00G@48 00 

A better demand noted for swine; 
prices somewhat firmer; offerings 70 


doubles. Heavies fetched $4.75@4.80, 
mediums 4.70@4.75, heavy Yorkers 4.65 
@4.70, lights 4.50@4.60, pigs 4.40@4.50. 
Choice sheep higher; others steady. The 
supply amounted to 15 loads. Wethers 
commanded 4.50@5.10, ewes 3.75@4.50, 
culls 3@3.50, prime lambs advanced to 
6.75@7.50, culls 4@5. 


——_- 


Sparks From the Wires 








Alfonso, king of Spain, is to marry 
the Duchess Marie Antoinette, daugh- 
ter of the Archduke Paul Frederick of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. King Alfonso 
will visit Emperor William in Febru- 
ary to make the formal arrangements. 





Fall River strike has now lasted 
than five months. Nearly 30,000 
people, only about one-fifth of them 
unionists, it is said, have remained iQe 
rather than accept a 12%% reduction in 
the manufacturers 


The 
more 


wages, declared by 
to be necessary if the mills were to 
run at all. The sum already lost in 


wages is more than would have been 
lost in two years at the reduced rate, 
but the mill owners claim that they 
have not lost more than they would 
have lost had they kept the mills going 
at the higher rate. 

The complete official canvass of the 
votes in the last national election has 
at last been announced, Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Washington being 
the last states to report. The total 
vote was 13,508,496, a decrease of 460,- 
078 from 1900. Of these Pres Roosevelt 
had 7,627,632 Parker, 5,080,054; Debs, 
391.587; Swallow, 260,303, and Watson, 
114,637. Roosevelt thus received a plu- 
rality over Parker of 2,547,578 and @ 
majority over all of 1,746,768. 








A secret conference of leading demo- 
erats in Nebraska was recently held at 
Lincoln and attended by Mr Bryan, It 
is stated that plans were discussed for 
organizing democratic voters under the 
platform as laid down in Mr Bryan’s 
post-election statement. 





Buffalo is planning a union station for 
all railroads to cost $15,000,000. The 
Pennsylvania new terminal in New 
York is to cost $37,000,000, and the 
changes at the New York Grand Cen- 
tral station will cost about $43,000,000 
when completed. The union station at 
Chicago is expected to cost $30,000,000. 

It is announced by Gov-elect Doug- 
last of Massachusetts that Gen Nelson 
A. Miles will become inspector-general 
and chief of his staff. It was originally 
proposed that he would be adjutant 
general, but Gen Miles, it-is said, did 
not care to draw two salaries, as he 
would have done in that case, one from 
the state and another from the nation. 
The inspector-general receives no sal- 
ary from the state. 





Something like a crisis has arisen in 
the affairs of Morocco, where the ha- 
tred of the ‘Moors against foreigners 
has become so intense that the sultan 
has issued an order expelling all for- 
eigners from Fez, the capital. This or- 
der includes the French, who were sup- 
posed to have a predominating infiu- 
ence in the country. In the opinion of 





foreigners who have lived in Morocco 
it is doubtful whether France will risk 
attempting to hold her influence by 
force, for this might precipitate an up- 
rising in Algeria, where the people are 
almost as fanatical regarding Chris- 
tian foreigners as in Morocco. 





in- 
only 


The to 


sufficient 


scarcity of water, due 
rainfall, prevails not 
throughout New England, but in the 
middle states to a large extent. Among 
the large industrial: plants that have 
had to close down for want of water is 
the Westinghouse Electric and Maehine 
Manufacturing company of Pittspurg. 
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The Milk Situation. 

At New York, milk dealers declare 
that owing to the articles printed in the 
daily press about bad milk and the 
crusade of the board of health against 
the dealers, the demand has fallen off 
greatly the last 10 days. As a result, 
a surplus now exists where 10 days ago 
there was one of the best markets ever 
known in the city. In consequence, it 
was talk that at the regular monthly 
meeting of the exchange this week, the 
price would fall from 3%ec to 3%ec p qt 
in the 26c zone, 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 


The streams all over western Penn- 
sylvania are very low. There is not C#ns for the week ending Dec 24, were: 
enough water in the Allegheny and Mo- Milk Cream 
nongahela rivers to float the coal fleet Erie ....... oeee - 30,166 1,604 
gown and there are prospects of a fuel Susquehanna ,.... »» 13,576 86 
famine in the Ohio and Mississippi w est Shore . 11,331 509 
valleys as a consequence. Lackawanna .... 34,523 1,311 
a N Y Central (long haul). 32,217 1,264 

N Centre arle ,82 

PENNSYLVANIA~At Philadelphia, Qniario sn, S28 3,190 
wheat $1.11@1.11% p bu, corn 50144@50%« Lehigh Valley os cone Gee 491 
oats 36% @37c, bran 20.50@21 p ton,-hay Homer Ramsdell line ce £08 160 
14.50@15, straw 20@20.50. Cheese 124c New Haven .............. 6,458 — 
p lb, eggs 30c p doz, hens 10%@lic p lb Other sources ...,........ 4,02 163 
1 w, chicks 10@10%c, turkeys 15@lic. oe ad 
Potatoes 55@58c p lb, onions 95@1. TO <cosenedubenheuke ok 192,500 9,864 
—— — 
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The Armour Fertilizer Works 


Have ready for distribution, the 1905 Edition of the 


ARMOUR’S FARMER’S ALMANAG 


It treats scientifically and impartially many subjects of interest to those 
interested in agricultural pursuits, and may be obtained from any dealer 


handling the products of The Armour Fertilizer Works, or by 


mail from the Sales Divisions mentioned below. 


The Armour Fertilizers are made from blood, meat and bone accumulated in sanitary 
live stock slaughtering, combined with such chemicals as agricultural science dictates 


a, different crops, soils and climates. 
erti 


They are Red Corpuscle, Boue and 
lizers—contain the choicest of materials—run uniform in quality, and as complete, 


Sinew 


properly balanced, highly digestible foods are especially relished by plants to the great 


profit of users. 


For Almanac and further information address 


The Armour Fertilizer Works (Armour & Ce., Proprietors) 


Chicago Baitimore 


Atlanta 





Jacksonville Los Angeles 
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St Ohio Shredder Blades 


make efficient shredders out of “Ohio” Feed and Ensilage 
Cutters. The New Shredder Blade is the regular “Ohio” 
knife with solid ope projecting bits which cut and 
tear corn stalks into a nicely shredded condition, as shown 
in the picture. It makes corn-hay of the fodder. 
Shredder Blades are interchangeable with knives on all 
sizes “Ohio” Cutters. 
the proper condition and do not pulverize the leaves like 
other styles, They shred with the same power, speed 
capacity as ““Ohio’’ Cutters, and either the Chain or Blower 
Elevators handle the shredded corn perfectly. 
to 700 revolutions. 
Engine according to size. 
“Ohio” 
Methods" 10c, coin or stamps. Manufactured by 
THE SILVER MFG. CO., Salem, Ohio, £s¢ad/ished 1854. 










(Patent Applied Sor) 


They successfully reduce fodder to 


000 
Power, 2 Horse Tread up to 12 h. p. 
Let us send the 1904 catalogue 


Cutters and Shredders. “Modern Silage 











sere, Eadiese ‘Apeon, Mood 
Socket Bearings, Strength h and 
guarantee. Stocks carried and 
catalogue, sh showing latest improvements. 


ae | 











@8 wanted, and equals 15 men with the fork. Spreads so you get the full manure value—none 


. are exclusive Great 
ay made from wlan in your section. 


Smith Manure Spreader Co., 13 S. Clinton St., Chicago, th 





When you load it 
parts are equal to 


me its 
eir duties, 













does it evenly, thick or thin, 










in all conditions, and all kinds of fertil- 
"Non. Bunchable Rake, Light Draft, Ball and 


Write — 
how to apply manure to secure best 







bt, 

















What NEW YORK Did 
in VIRGINIA. 


“Riverside Plantation Beach, Va., June 25, *O4. 


FP. H. LABAUME, N. & W. Ry 
Baan, Str: Iam a former resident of the Empire 
e and came to Virginia on account of the genial 
} to great future I saw in the f le, neg- 
lect Last year my crop of 75 acres of wheat 
average« ea bushels per acre, some acres running in 
excess oan of 40 bushels. 
G. C.JACOBS.” 


This is not the Seiepticn, but the rule. Much land 


bee were ats. Hest sh —~ | L kev = of the first 
e profits est s ac es to great East- 
han markets at lowest rates. Write today for list of 


farms, cuperahon rates, etc., “o F. H. LABAUME, 
Agr. & Ind. Agt. N. & W. Ry.. Box i15, Roanoke, Va: 


HUMANE 4x2 
PRACTICAL 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WIIOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 
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Wheat Corn Oats 
t 
Gah ev ape 1903 | 1904 | 1908 | 1904 1908 
Chicago..... 1.16 | 87 | .46 | .43 | .29%] .37 
New York.../1.19 | 92 | .55'.| 53 | .36 | 41% 
Boston....... os — | .57',| 57 | .38%,) .44 
Toledo 1.16 -88'y] .45",| 45%] .32 .37t 
St Louis...../1. 134} .93 42 43 30 34 
Min'p ns... 1.11 83 39 -38%%| .27 33% 
Liverpool...,1.08 | .90,] .66 | .57 =- = 








At Chicago, wheat has been without 
important change, although prices 
much of the time irregular. Substantial 
advances were scored last week, but 
not fully maintained. The market has 
been under the usual spell of holiday 
dullness, the various produce exchanges 
of the country doing little business 
from Friday of last week until Tues- 
day of this. The environment was 
much as for some days past, and as 
recently outlined in these columns, 
After selling. up last week to $1.13 p bu, 
and better, Dec relapsed to figures 
around 1.11. May was relatively stead- 
ier all the way through, moderate de- 
mand at 1.104%@1.11\%, with July slightly 
under the dollar mark. Cash trade was 
fair but not urgent. 

The foreign situation continues a 
dominant factor in shaping prices, de- 
spite the temporary dullness. Advices 
from Argentina are much as recently, 
indicative of a liberal surplus for export 
to Europe. Foreign markets have 
shown some dullness, and England 
and other countries have been buying 
very little wheat and flour in the U S. 

Total exports of these two commodi- 
ties during Nov were only 4,792,000 bus, 
against 13,223,000 bus one year ago, 16,- 
953,000 bus in ’02 and over 21,000,000 bus 
in the corresponding month three years 
ago. Exports in Dec a year ago were 
over 15,000,000 bus. 

Operators in corn favorable to lower 
prices make much of the accumulation 
in public stocks, An increasing visi- 
ble supply is but natural at this time 
of year, particularly so this season, fol- 
lowing our splendid crop. Trade, as a 
whole, has been quiet, and market 
generally steady, receipts liberal, and 
fairly good demand for cash lots, chief- 
ly on domestic account. The in- 
quiry at present is rather small, prices 
evidently not yet low enough to attract 
foreign buyers. A good demand is not- 
ed on eastern account, but movement 
somewhat hampered by scarcity of 
freight cars. No 2 corn in store quota- 
ble around 46¢c p bu, May and July a 
fractional discount. Sales by sample 
included No 4 mixed at 42@48¢ Pp bu, 
No 3 and No 8 yellow 4 43144@44ce, 

Dullness pervaded the oats market, 
trade rather light, cash demand fair, 
but exports meager. Standard grade 
quotable around 29%c p bu in store, 
with May and July 31@31%c. Choice 
white oats sold by sample at 31@31%c 
in shipping order. 

The old year closed with rye market 
a@ dull affair, the meager offerings dis- 
posed of at about recent prices on the 
basis of 73@74c p bu in store, and 76@ 
Vic in car lots fo b. 

Barley showed no appreciable change, 
all descriptions meeting fair demand. 
Really choice malting grades in light 
supply and salable at 45@50c p bu. 

Timothy seed was in fair request, 
with possibly a little more inquiry for 
March delivery at figures around $2.85 
p 100 lbs. Country lots sold by sam- 
ple at 2.50@2.75 for good to choice. Clo- 
ver seed was dull, offerings unusually 
small, market fairly steady in tone at 
about 12.75 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, western malt is quot- 
ed at 58@64c p bu on season’s contract. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


The Live Stock Traffic. 





At Chicago, some relief was accord- 
ed the market in the shape of less ex- 
cessive receipts. Prices did not re- 
spond at once to this, however, owing 
te the fact that kiliers tad filled their 
coolers to a great extent by the long 
period of heavy offerings. The inyuiry 
for fancy beeves easel somewhat by 
reason of the advent «f the holidays. 


For this reason $6.25@6.75 secured the 
fancier kind of steers. 

Fancy native steers.......... $6.25@ 6.75 
Good to choice..........+e++++ 5.25@ 6.00 
Inferior to medium ......... - 3.00@ 4.90 
Fed western steers .......... 3.75@ 6.25 
Good to choice fed heifers .. 3.50@ 5.00 
Extra native butcher cows.. 3.50@ 3.75 
Fair to good butcher cows.. 2.00@ 2.75 
Comm’n to extra b’tcher bulls 2.00@ 4.10 
Feeders, good to choice.. - ‘fan 4.15 
Plain to choice stockers..... — My 25 
Fair to extra veal calves.... 4.50@ 6.50 


Milch cows, p head..........2 25.00@ 48,00 


The demand for butcher stock show- 
ed little aggression. This was not un- 
usual, however, in view of the fact that 
poultry and choice beeves have the 
greatest call right at this period of the 


year. The calf market dropped, the 
decline reaching 50@75c p 100 lbs, The 


feeder movement exhibited a little more 


life, extra choice stock selling up to 
$4@4.25. Stockers, if light and lacking 
quality, could be bought at 2@2.25. 


Only the finest milk2vs and springers 
found ready sale. 

The hog market was featured by poor 
quality of offerings. The proportion 
of pig and light weights enlarged con- 
siderably, doubtless due somewhat to 
the fact that many feeders are growing 
tired of putting high-priced corn into 
low-priced hogs. The market showed 
a tendency to improve, although re- 
ceipts ruled very heavy, and the bet- 
terment was about all lost. Bulk of 
sales ranged $4.30@4.45, with tops 
around 4.60. Pigs, stags, rough lots, 
and the like, brought 3.25@4.40. 

After soaring to the high point of the 
season, the sheep 2nd lamb market 
grew a little tqnpheavy and a break en- 
sued. Fed westerns are quoted at 
5.75@6.65, natives 6@7, feeders 5@5. 85, 
export wethers 4.75@5.20, ewes 4.30@ 
4.50, feeding ewes 2.75@3.65, feeding 
yearlings 4.50@5.15, cull lots 2.50@3. 





Speculators After Sheep*Reports 
from the big sheep feeding districts of 
northern Ind and southern Mich, say 
there has been much contracting of 
late. Stimulated by the recent spurt in 
the market, shippers bought unfinished 
lambs in the feedlots, giving between $6 
and $7 p 100 lbs, the stock to be deliv- 
ered in 4 to 6 weeks. The impression 
seems general that the lamb and mut- 
ton markets will rule high after the 
holidays. Last week light feeding lambs 
were quoted at 5.50@5.85 p 100 lbs at 
Chicago. Care should be taken by those 
of a speculative turn that they do not 
become over sanguine, 


It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A” 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usua.s secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, the market is holding 
steady, but dealers say any pressure to 
sell would depress prices. Marrows 
$2.65@2.70 p bu, pea $1.70, red kidney 
$2.65, yellow eye $2.15; lima $3. 

Dressed Meats. 

At New York, hothouse lambs un- 
even sale and somewhat easier, Prices 
$5@9 ea. Veals offered freely; prime 
lights 10@1lc p lb, heavy 7@9c. Pork 
trade lacks energy; Jersey medium to 
light swine 6@7c, roasting pigs 11@léc. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, evap apples display 
considerable strength, which is wel- 
come to dealers after the long period of 
weakness. Good to prime stock brings 
4@5ic p lb, choice 544@5%e, dried 3@4c, 
chops and cores $1@1.60 p 100 lbs, evap 
raspberries 21@22c p Ib, huckleberries 
11@12¢c, blackberries 64%4@7c, cherries 13 
@l4c. 





Eggs. 

Basing the country as a whole upon 
egg consumption in New York, it is 
estimated the egg production of the U S 
for the year ended June 30, ’04, was up- 
wards of 60,000,000 cases of 30 doz ea. 
Averaging the value at 15c p doz, the 
egg crop of the country is worth over 
$250,000,000. 

At New York, prices rule 
Best fresh westerns 26@27c p doz, re- 
frigerators 18@2l%c. Fcy fresh 31@ 
35c, fresh Ky 22@27c. Advices from the 
south tell of an increasing egg produc- 
tion, 

At Chicago, market slowly growing 
more in favor of buyers. High prices 
are said to have hampered consump- 
tion. Extras 26c p doz, firsts 22c, refrig- 
erators 174%:@18c, dirties 14@16%c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

All cranberries have been sold or 
shipped, mostly on commission. We are 
holding only 300 bu. Prices $1.50@1.75 
p cra fob.—[A. Bros, Atlantic Co, N J. 

At New York, cranberries plentiful 
and inclined to move sluggishly. Cape 
Cod lates bring $5@6.50 p bbl. Jerseys 
$1@1.75 p cra. Grapes bring $1@2 p 10 
bskt cra. 


weaker, 


Hay and Straw. 

New York dealers are complaining 
of a glut of medium to common hay. 
All the railroad terminals are full, and 
in spite of temporary embargoes by 
certain lines the surplus cannot be 
worked off to advantage. NE and N Y 
are shipping freely and for this reason 
the west is finding it hard work to 
land hay profitably at Atlantic mar- 
kets. 

At New York, long rye straw sought 
after and market firm; quotations $1.19 
@1.15 p 100 lbs. Hay quiet and no more 
than steady. No 1 timothy 17742@80c, 


clover mixed 65@70c, salt 50c, oat and 
wheat straw 45@50c. 

Mill Feeds. 
feeds are holding firm. East- 
in the wheat 


Mill 
ern dealers say millers 
belt are very independent when it 
comes to prices. Grinders claim the 
feeding demand in the west has open- 
ed in full force and they are thus as- 
sured of a good outlet for their output 
without depending greatly upon the 
eall from the dairy sections of the 
east. 

At New York, market fully steady, 
recent advances being maintained. City 
bran $21.50 p ton, western 20@21.25, mid- 
dlings 22@25, red dog 26, cottonseed 
meal 26, linseed oil meal 28@29c. 

Onions. 

Onion beds in the Brownsville (Tex) 

district are reported doing nicely, Grow- 


ers say, however, that all estimates 
above 1000 cars are undoubtedly too 
large. 


Indianapolis merchants report hold- 
ings of onions by speculators in Ind to 


be the largest for several seasons. 
Growers mostly sold out: those with 
supplies still on hand are asking $1 


p bu. 

Early in the season central N E en- 
joyed a fair trade supplying the N Y 
and Philadelphia markets with onions; 
this due to the lateness of the western 
crop. However, this trade is now shut 
off. In western Mass speculators are 
holding upwards of 200 cars of yellow 
onions for higher prices; growers all 
sold out. Quotations 95c@$1 p bu fo b. 

At New York, poor stock is moving 
less freely, but fine onions hold steady 
and active. Yellows $2.25@3 p Rf Ibs, 
white $1.25@2.25 p bu cra, red $2.25@2.75 
Pp 150 lbs. 

Poultry. 


Reports say that best turkeys were 


contracted in Mich and Ind for the 
holiday trade at 14@16c p lb d w. Some 


contracts were made in the west at 18 
@19c delivered in N Y. The quality of 
O, Ky and Va turkeys is proving far 
better than at Thanksgiving. Shippers 
in Marshall Co, Ind, say the turkey out- 


put this season is running only 30% 
of 2 years ago; prices 13c p lb 1 w. In 
parts of Mo packers gave 15@l1é6c for 


fine dressed stock. 

Trade reports from various sections 
of O, Pa, Ind and N Y say the middle 
of Jan will see the greater part of the 
poultry crop marketed. Generally farm- 
ers are saving back pullets for laying. 
In the middle states some increase is 
already being noted in the egg output. 

At New York, the west is sending 
heavy supplies. Turkeys bring 16@20c 
p lb d w, chickens 11@lic, fowls 10@ 
11%c, ducks 12@lic, geese 11@l4c, 
squabs $2@2.75 p doz, broilers, fey 16@ 
20c, live chickens 9c, fowls 10@10%e, 
roosters 7c, turkeys 12@1l4c. 

At Boston, the demand for fine tur- 
keys proved good. Westerns 17@18%c 
Pp lb 1 w, chickens 11@l4c, fowls 10@ 
1214c, cocks 9@9%c, ducks 13@1l5c, geese 
12@14c. Live fowls 10@12c, roasters 8c, 
springs 11@12c. 

At Chicago, geese rather quiet, fair 
inquiry for other classes of poultry. 












NEED A NEW ROOF ? 


For old or new buildings of any kind use 


PAROID ROOFING 


The roof with quality and durability in it. Tout be guepetecd at its low cost and 
long life. Any one can sous | it. 





@ complete roofing ki 





ar. Slate color. Each roll contains 


Contains no t 
get the genuine. Send for 


‘¢ take an imitation; 


Free Sample and book on “Building Economy.” Established in 1817. 
F. W. BIRD & SON, East Walpole, Mass., or Monadnock Bidg., Chicano. 
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On Long or Short 


ir ais Gens. auveier eametons te LAND I IS MORE PRODUCTIVE [32st 37 sytee: 5 ee 
er nves 






spot oats, natural white, 36144@37%4c p 
bu, clipped 37@40c, mixed 344%4.@35c, corn 
chops 23 p ton, No 2 mixed corn 55%c, 


value. Acres of swampy land ee and made fertile. 

a lesand Drain Tile meets eg bom Wealso make Sewer 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, ary Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
JOHN H, JACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, N.Y. 





NEY received at any time m 








export grade 53%c, No 2 red wheat $1.18 for what you want and prices, the year yields 5% per annum 
_ for every day we have it. Youshould 
learn how far our ope rations are re- 


moved from any element of specula- 
tion. Conservative investors will ap- 
preciate a plen affording all the se- 
curity and profit without the annoy- 
ance of individual mortgage loans. 
Write for particulars. 
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It occasionally happens that apples 
in refrigerator cars or cold storage are 


Ee MAPLE SUCAR MAKERS 
rn : Learn how to tapthe maple tree. The gain in sap will pay for 


Grimm Spouts and Covers in one season. Cultivate the bore by 


$25 upward, 
withdrawable on 


frozen. Should this occur, the fruit F 80 Days? notice, 
should not be handled until it is de- DB reaming. Save your trees and secure a better quality. Sample + ptosis os. vennee 
c spouts and catalogue “J” free. You run no risk; allis guaranteed. Revertmente | bear — ca wnttn”® ° "Sienees 





frosted. If it is, it discolors quickly 
when slightly bruised, or even when the 
skin is even slightly rubbed. With 
these precautions, it is often possible 
to defrost fruit without apparently in- 
furing it. 


Our Handsome “ Thanksgiving” 
Calendar for 1905 will be mailed 
any one interested. 

INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO., 


1188 Broadway, New York, 


day received to 
day withdrawn. 


Supervised by 
New 3 York Banke 
ing Department, 


Cc. H. CRIMM, RUTLAND, VT., AND 778 CRAIG ST., MONTREAL, P. Q. 
See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 






































Turkeys 11@18c p lb 1 w, fowls 8c, 
springs 8%c, ducks 9$%c. Dressed tur- 
keys 14@lic, ducks 11@12c, geese 8%@ 
10c, capons 15@18e, chickens 9@10c. 
Vegetables. 
Western dealers are taking a more 


eheerful view of the cabbage situation. 
They now say there is no oversupply of 
ihe vegetable and prices are greatly 
encouraging consumption. Markets 
have recently hardened. 


The °04 tomato pack of the U § and 


Canada, according to the American 
Grocer, is 8,968,800 cases of 2-doz ea. 


shrinkage of 16% from 
average annual tomato pack 
10 years aggregates 6,459,- 


This shows a 
03. The 
for the past 
900 cases, 
At New York, best hothouse cukes 
firm, bringing $1@1.75 p doz, lettuce 10 


@40c, mushrooms 20@50c p lb, radishes 
1.50@3 p 100 bchs, tomatoes 10@20c p Ib, 
Watercress 1@2 p 100 bechs, pars- 
ley 2@4, shallots 2@2.50, kohlrabi 
4@6, new carrots and beets 2@3.50, old 
7hc@1 p bbl, sweet potatoes 2@3.25 p 
bbi, citron 75c@1, cauliflower 1@4, chic- 
ory and escarol 2@3, kale 60@65c, pump- 
kins 40@60c, parsnips 1@1.50, romaine 
2@3, spinach 1.25@1.50, squash 50@75c, 
turnips do, peas 1@2.50 p cra, peppers 
1.25@2.25, okra 2@3, horseradish 3@5c, 
p lb, egg plants 1.50@3 p box, celery 


22@60e p doz, cabbage, red Danish, 30@ 


5 p ton, white 10@14, domestic 9@12, 

brussels sprouts 5@10c p qt. 
Wool. 

Contracting the °05 wool crop con- 
tinues in the west. Upwards of 1,000,- 
100 lbs of Nev wool is reported to have 
been purchased by one dealer at 17@ 
19 Ida flockmasters are being given 
1S@18%ec, compared with lic the past 
summer. Bids for N M wool are rang- 
ing much higher than last season. A 
brief review of the ’04 wool clip will 


be found in Commercial Agriculture. 
THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 





PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicago 
1904 ..27 @27%e 26 6c 261ec 
1903 ..231%4@24 c 23%@24 ec 23lee 
1902 ..30 @30%c 28 @28%c 2 @228lsc 


Butter markets have ruled somewhat 
unevent. After reaching 27%c p lb at 


N Y. extra cmy dropped back a point 
or so owing to increased offerings and 
a moderate, temporary check to con- 
sumption However, buyers seemed 


keenly alive to the moderate supply of 


fresh cmy in sight at leading markets 
and reports of storage holdings also 
were in favor of firmer prices. As a 
result quotations again advanced and 


closed the year at about the high point 


of the season, 

At New York, market much firmer. 
with buyers taking kindly to cooler 
stock. Fev emy 27@27tec p lb, western 
factory 16@lic, imit cmy 19@20c, ren- 


ovated do, state dairy 24@25c. 


At Boston, owing to wintry quality 
of some offerings, prices rule a trifle 
irregular, but average fully steady. Fcy 
emy 26c p Ib, dairy 22@25c, renovated 
19@20c. 


At Chicago, best cmy fully steady. 
ladles 14%@l5c, 


June cmy 23@23%ec, 

renovated 18@19c, dairy 19@22c, pack- 

ing 15@15%c, roll 15144@16c. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy 28@ 


28'%c p lb. 
The Cheese Market. 

At New York, the domestic outlet for 
supplies appears sufficiently large to 
take care of all offerings. Full cream 
commands 12@12\c p Ib. 

At Boston, market quiet but firm; 
some fine lots of fancy exceeding 12c p 
Ib N Y twins 11%@12c. 

At Chicago, the usual holiday quiet- 
ness is in vogue. No change in prices 


or the demand; holders continue firm 
in their views. Choice twins 11%@12e 
p lb. Daisies 12@124%c, young Ameri- 


cas 12\c. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 


$1.11%@1.12 p bu, corn 50%c, oats 36c, 
rye 86c, hay 14@14.50 p ton, straw 20@ 


20.50, bran 19@20, middlings 18@19. 
Cheese 12%@13c p lb, eggs 28@29c p 


doz, hens 9c p Ib 1 w, chicks 10c, tur- 
keys 12@16c. Apples 1@1.25 p bbl. Po- 
tatoes 53@55¢c p bu, onions 90c¢@1.10. 
Steers 2c p Ib 1 w, milch cows 25@80 ea, 
calves 8@8¢c p Ib, spring lambs 6c. 


r made in 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


POTATO MOVEMENT AND MARKET. 


The acreage devoted to potatoes will 
be very large the coming season in this 





section. It now looks as though it 
would reach somewhere near 2000 a. 
The Brazos river valley is becoming 


noted as a potato producer for its large 
yield p acre, and the fine quality of 
the ecrops.—[Correspondent, Waco, Tex. 

Eastern receivers say the quality of 
Mich potatoes is improving. The sea- 
son started with the poorest stock com- 
ing, but offerings are now comparing 
more favorably with eastern tubers. 

The great potato district of Hastings, 
Fla, is preparing the new crop to be 
marketed next spring. Seed stock 
comes mostly from Mich and Me. It 
is estimated 2500 a will be planted to 
potatoes in Jan. This will take nearly 
10,000 bbls of seed potatoes. 

In view of the reported potato short- 
age in some counties of western Ire- 
land it is said the deficiency is being 
fully met by the surplus in other parts 
of the island. In addition, heavy ship- 
ments are being made from Belfast to 
Wales and southern England. As a 
result, prices in the U K are low and 
shippers are manifesting concern 
whether the U §S can use any potatoes 
during the coming winter. 

It is reported the potato crop of 
northern Col shows a surplus of 5000 
cars above the demands of tributary 
markets. Therefore Col growers have 
petitioned railroads for relief. They ask 
that a reduction of lic p 100 Ibs. be 
freight rates to the east, so 
they can extend sales into O, Ky, Tenn, 
Tra and N Y. At the present rate of 
40c to the Miss river they cannot com- 
pete with eastern growers, 

Potato shipments from Aroostook Co, 
Me, over the B & A railroad, from 
Aug 1 to Dee 1, were 1,967,530 bus. 
Estimates of the movement of the 


new crop show about 30% to have 
been shipped to date. Presque Isle 


dealers say the B & A should han- 
dle 6,500,000 bu of potatoes this season. 
Farmers in the county are not dis- 
posed to sell unless they ean secure 
$1@1.05 p bbl. The latter, however, is 
given only for top lots. The movement 
of seed stock is proceeding rapidly. 

At New York, the situation shows no 
variation; prices ruling about the same 
as noted last week. State and western 
stock $1.35@1.65 p 180 lbs, Long Islands 
$1.85@2.15, Bermudas $4.50@5.50 p bbl. 

At Boston, supplies heavy. Westerns 
bring 45@48c p bu. Demand only fair. 

At Chicago, the movement is draggy 
and this exerts a somewhat depressing 
effect upon prices, Best Wis, Minn and 
Mich 32@35c p bu, coarse 27@29c. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





Scarcely any apples on hand. Fine 
varieties $4@5 p bbl; Ben Davis 2.50. 


Market higher than at harvest.— 
[M. J. Crow, Pike Co, Mo. 

Fewer apples held by farmers than in 
former years. Prices 40c p bu; fully 
20% above Oct quotations.—[J. D. C., 
Ottawa Co, Mich. 

Probably not over 5% of apple crop in 
first hands. Wealthy quoted at $3.50 
p bbl, against 2.50 in Oct.—[J, A. H., 
Wabasha Co, Minn. 

The English demand of late for U S 
apples has run largely to fine red fruit 
suitable for the holiday trade. Prices 
show no marked changes. Quotations, 
in Boston equivalents, at Liverpool and 
London, are: Kings $3@3.75 p bbl, 
Golden Russets 2.50@3.25, Spies and 
Spitz 2@2.50, R I Greenings 1.76@2.50, 
Baldwins and Ben Davis 1.50@2. These 
prices for good, long lines; small lots, 
badly selected and packed, sell 25@5Qc 
under these quotations. Exports from 
the U S and Can for the season aggre- 
gate 1,346,800 bbIs, compared with 2,463,- 
800 bbls the same period last year. 

Buyers offering $1.50@2.25 p bbl for 
apples: prices just double those of the 
fall. Storage houses have only 50% as 
many apples on hand as year ago; 
growers twice as many in cellars. AJ- 
together apple holdings are about 2-3 
of '03—[W. H. D., Trenton, Ont, 

A recent report from Liverpool says 
of the apple trade: Maine stock has 
been the principal supply, and the want 
of size is becoming more than ever no- 
ticeable, and where fairly large fruit 
is shown, which is very occasional, ex- 


15% 





treme prices. are paid, causing a wide 
range in quotations. Arrivals of Cana- 
dian are much improved in quality and 
appearance, and quite a better range of 
prices have been obtainable. A few 
Nova Scotians were very variable in 
quality, some being quite inferior; a 
few Baldwins were disappointing and 
not. up to the recognized standard of 
this growth. 

Doubtless not to exceed 50% as many 
apples in growers’ hands as @ year ago. 
Fruit not keeping well. In a retail 
Way prices 20@40c p bu.—[{R. J. W., 
Warren Co, Pa. 

Apple crop practically in second 
hands. Prices considerably higher than 
at harvest. Believe storage stocks not 
to exceed 66° of last year.—[Corre- 
spondent, Niagara Co, N Y. 

Bulk of apples sold. Quotations 2.50 
@4 p bbl; much higher than Oct. Quan- 
tity in local storehouses about same as 
a year ago but the fruit is mostly from 
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N YY. Am holding 1500 bbls Rome 
Beauty. —[N. T. Cox, Lawrence Co, O. 

Only a small portion of crop in first 
hands. Prices 90c@$1, compared with” 
65@7T5ic at harvest.—[W. H. B., Wayne 
Co, Pa. 

The quantity of apples held here is 
too small to figure commercially. Prices 
now 45c p bu.—[D. M. W., Franklin Co, 
Pa. 

At New York, supplies continue plen- 
tiful and apples that do not show qual- 
ity exhibit a weaker tendency. Kings 
$2@3.50 p bbl, Spitz do, Snow 2@3, Spy 
°@2.50, Baldwins and Greenings 1.25@ 
2.25. 

At Chicago,stocks appear to be light- 
er than at this time last year. Plenty of 
apples on the market, however. A fair 
cemand exists. Ben Davis $1.25@1.75 p 


bbl, Baldwins 1.25@2.25, Spitz 2@2.75, 
Snow do, Jonathan 2@3, Kings 1.75@ 
2.50. 








DAIRY BUTTER MAKER 


Mrs. M. L. HOLMES, 


of Owatonna, Minn., 


secured THE HIGHEST SCORE on Dairy Butter in the 
Ist, 24 and the 4th butter scoring contests held at 
the World’s Fair, St. Louis, Mo., thereby winning the 


World’s Championship. 


Mrs. J. H. McRostie, of the same place, secured the 
SWEEPSTAKES at the 3d scoring, in same contests. 


Proof cnovg> that the U. S. makes the best butter 


BECAUSE EACH 








ONE 
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The U.S. CREAM SEPARATOR 


The most simple, durable and thorough 
machine for any dairyman who wants to 
produce the best butter at the least cost, 


BELLOWS 


FALLS, VT. 


Send for Handsome Booklet in Colors Jilustrating “ The 0. S. Way.” 


U 











Tuttle’s Elixir 


$100.00 REWARD. 
Cures all species of dameness, 
curbs, splints, contracted 
cords, thrush, ete.,in horses. 
Equally good for internal 
use in colic, distemper, foun- 
der, pneumonia, etc. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Usedand endorsed 
by Adams Express Company. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
res 8 . 
memes RSL, Ore oem te 
book, ** Veterinary Experience,” Free 
TUTTLE’S ELIXIR C0., 50 Beverty 8t., Boston, Bass, 


of so-called Elixire— none genuine but Tuttle's. 
Avoid all blissere: they offer only temporary relief if any. 





SELF-ADJUSTING 
STEEL LATCH 


Stanchion 


Fas itself openwhen 
animal is out, but sw: 
freely when latch 
closed, pened 
closed without remow 
ing gloves or mi 

= cold aon © to 














ee 
Blind boited, so cannes 


most freedom of motion. 
get loose in joints. Handsomely finished in 
selec ha H on plas or as 
desired. 
Safest an 
ith satisfaction In barnes of mill 
ers. Catalog and prices free. 


Wilder-Strong Implement Go., Box 12, Monroe, Mich, 


rd 5 
Strong enough to hol le for 
d most conv: 
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Live Stock Interests Considered. 


DAIRYING MUCH IN EVIDENCE AT LAST 
WEEK'S MEETINGS AT ROCHBOTER—THE 
NEW YORK BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
TEMPLATWS A FAT STOCK SHOW—SHEEP 
HUSBANDRY IN EVIDENCE. 

The annual meeting of the New York 
state breeders’ association returned this 
year from Syracuse to Rochester and 
dropped the sensational features that 
characterized some of its proceedings 
last winter. Though the weather was 
good, the smal attendance at the out- 
set was discouraging, and Pres Olin, 
atter a few moments of preliminary 
remarks, turned the business over to 
the western New York Jersey cattle 
elub, though in the absence of Pres 
White he consented to act as chairman, 
so that no interruption took place. At 
once, an interest sprang up such as has 
not often been found in even this sev- 
eral-sided gathering. On motion it was 
agreed to raise a fund to distribute in 
special prizes, or to get up a test at 
the coming state fair, only members of 
the Jersey cattle club competing. This 
met ‘with universal favor, several at- 
tendants at once promising, without 
solicitation, to contribute. 

The chair appointed George E. 
Peer, R. A. Sibley and John F. White 
on the committee. It was felt that the 
names should go into the fair program 
and as an effort is to be made to get 
the program out in February, the com- 
mittee will need to be active. 

There was much discussion on the 
results of the test at the St Louis fair 
and, as a rule, the members of the club 
appeared to be satisfied with both pro- 
ceedings and results. The chairman 
made an appeal for full lists of state 
fair judges. He said it was easy to 
complain that judges were incompetent 
but if they were selected by the as- 
sociations they ought to be acceptable. 
It appears that the fair commission 
is inclined to be more liberal hereafter 
in the appointment of judges. 

TO ESTABLISH A FAT STOCK SHOW. 


On resuming the meeting of the prin- 
cipal body, J. C. Duncan of Lewiston 
started a very animated discussion by 
moving that the association establish a 
fat stock show in connection with its 
annual meeting. There was such a 
generous response to this call that the 
dairy interests were fairly forgotten. 
Only lL. E. Ortz, manager of Willets’s 
Gedney farm, took a stand for milk. 
His figures as to what can be done with 
milk were not always accepted, but 
he stuck to them and said that the 
trouble with milk dairies was that they 
were not kept in good enough condi- 
tion. Let milk makers get up a name 
for their farms and advertise and they 
will succeed. 

The fat stock show proposition was 
carried and many reasons for advocat- 
ing it were given. Some said the show 
should be established if only chickens 
were shown at first. Prof Hunt of 
Cornell universtiy invited the associa- 
tion to come to Ithaca, offering the 
show ample space. The chair appointed 
to the committee Mr, Duncan, ProfWing 
of Cornell, Dr Jordan of the Geneva 
experiment station, and Senator Stev- 
ens of Attica. 

The afternoon meeting was largely 
taken up by an address on Sheep breed- 
ing by Prof C. S. Plumb of the Ohio 
state university, who urged the return 
to sheep breeding on the ground that 
sheep were growing less numerous, and 
wool was going up.. He fully seconded 
the remark of a member made at an 
earlier session, that a greater return 
could be obtained from sheep than 
from cattle, with the same outlay. Prof 
Hunt followed with the presentation 
of the Feeding value of roots, saying 
that he was not undertaking to advo- 
eaté roots versus silage, but as against 
grain. He is making some extensive 
experiments at Cornell, in which it ap- 
peared that by raising roots we could 
meet the grain of the west in stock 
raising and fattening, though the ex- 
periment is not yet far enough ad- 
vanced to meke a positive assertion. 
The professor did not object to the 
excessive water in root crops, saying 
that it was in better shape there than 
when drunk clear at a low temperature. 

CENTRAL GUERNSEY BREEDERS. 

The central Guernsey breeders’ asso- 
ciation was addressed by Prof Hunt 
on Selection of breeding cattle. He had 
taken the advanced registry of Guern- 





FOR BETTER FARMING 


sey cows and made a diagram of the 
butter fat production of each, which 
showed that most of them were about 
on a level, a few, however, being decid- 
edly above and a few below. This is 
the rule 1n any such calculation. With 
cows it is desirable to cut off only the 
poorer ones to keep the number good, 
and select the bull from the high pro- 
ducers. In the evening, Prof Hunt gave 
a lantern slide talk on How to judge 
animals with score card, showing the 
way of handling cows, horses and 
sheep in the study of points. The of- 
ticers of the Guernsey association were 
re-elected: President, Col C. C. Taylor 


of Lawton station; vice-president, A. 
G. Lewis of Geneva; secretary and 
treasurer, G. B. Tallman of Perry. 
SHEEP INTERESTS SUPPORTED, 
Before the standard Merino sheep 
breeders’ association, Sec J. P. Ray 


read a review of the progress of this 
breed, noting the fact that this associa- 
tion had furnished nearly all the prize 
sheep in its class. The officers were 
re-elected. 

The regular session of the Shrop- 
shirg breeders’ association was short. 
No effort had been made to get the 
members out and the attendance was 
small. Pres Smead said that the breed 
was going ahead, but in an individual 
way. He had seen only a few of the 
sheep at the fairs, but these had been 
unusually fine. He was convinced that 
wool would be higher and profits in the 
business would increase. J. C, Dun- 
can called attention to the decreased 
number of sheep kept in Canada, At 
the Chicago show every sheep was sold. 
Let us advertise and patronize the fat 
stock shows. If attention could not be 
called to Shropshire sheep now it never 
would be. Dr Smead was re-elected 
president and W. T. Thorne of Skanea- 
teles, secretary. 

BREEDING AND FEEDING. 

The second day gave us some excel- 
lent things. Prof G. E. Day of the 
Ontario agricultural college at Guelph 
spoke on Utility and swine breeding 
and was particular to make that the 
leading point. He said it was fads and 
breeding for special points and forget- 
ting the main chance that caused fail- 
ures, The first buyer to look to was 
the general farmer, who must use the 
hog to pay his rent or lift his mort- 
gage. If the hog bred did not suit him, 
it was not the right hog. Next came 
the packer to be considered, and when 
his requirements had been met there 
was not much more to aim at. The ad- 
dress was short, but crisp and forcible. 
Dr E. A. A. Grange of New York gave 
two fine talks on the development and 
delivery of the young, illustrating his 
points by diagrams, which created 
great interest. 


Dr Jordan talked about Feeds. He 

















COLLECTING MILK AT THE FARMER’S DOOR 


This splendid outfit is used in Duchess county, N Y, for 
among farmers for the local creamery at Hopewell Junction. 
was taken by one of our editors last winter. 
to have their milk collected daily in this 


collecting milk 
The picture 
Farmers find it very convenient 


way. An outfit of this sort can 


handle the product from a considerable number of herds, 


condemned purchased feed mixtures. 
Farmers couki just as well do their 
own mixing, and as a rule the patent 
feed was gotten up merely to work off 
some particular by-product, such as 
worthless oat hulls or broomcorn 
waste. “Don’t buy it,’’ was the injunc- 
tion. Beginning with beet pulp, he said 
it was worth about $2 per ton. Beet 
molasses was good, as it was merely a 
part of the whole. It was worth about 
$12 per ton. 

One caution is necessary in using by- 
products: Some of the bone-making 
ash is washed out, so feed always in 
connection with whole grain. When 
asked if this ash was ever returned to 
the feed, as some dealers claim, he said 
he had never found it to be so. As to 
the balanced ration, which he said was 
in the air just now, he thought it had 
been made too cast iron. He inclined 
to think that a good enough ration 
could be raised on any farm that would 
produce alfalfa, especially if one could 
raise cow peas or soy beans. 

The treasurer’s report showed $574 on 
hand. The following resolutions were 
passed without debate and included: 
Just recompensation for cattle killed 
for tuberculous disorders; asking for a 
uniform and adequate dog law; ap- 
proving the move of the Jersey cattle 
club in getting up a prize list; asking 
the passage of the Grosvenor shoddy 
bill, and urging co-operation in getting 
up a fat stock show. 

The old form of competitive election, 
formerly in vogue in the breeders’ as- 
sociation, was given up and a nomi- 
nating committee, made up of a mem- 
ber from each association, presented 
the following ticket, which was elect- 
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MAIN BUILDING OF THE PENNSYLVANIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


During the past few years the state college of Pennsylvania has been 


making rapid strides along general agricultural lines. 


New buildings and 


equipment, provided by the state, have long been needed and it is gratifying 
to Keystone farmers that their interests are being more carefully considered 
by the legislators representing them at Harrisburg. At one time all the in- 


struction was confined to the main building, shown above. 


The college long 


since outgrew the accommodations here and now occupies half a dozen build- 


ings scattered about the campus, 


PRESENTS FOR EVERY READER. 


A Special Christmas and New Year 
Offer Which Expires January 15. 


FOR OULD SUBSCRIBERS, 

Everyone who promptly renews his 
subscription to American Agriculturist 
will receive free of cost the American 
Agriculturist Year Book and Almanac 
for 1905, provided request for same ace 
companies the remittance. Or for 10 
cents extra, $1.10 in all, you may re- 
ceive free any one of the following books 
(in addition to the paper one year): 

Barn Plans and Outbuildings 
Homemade Contrivances 
Money in Gardening 
Farming for Profit 

Making Poultry Pay 

or, a fancywork outfit. 

Or for $1.50 you may renew your sub- 
scription to American Agriculturist for 





the coming year, and have either the 
greatest of American novels, Duvid 


Harum, or the magazine Good House- 
keeping one year. 

More than one of any of the above 
can be had upon same terms by remit- 
ting for as many years’ subscriptions as 
books are wanted. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
may likewise avail themselves of the 
above offers upon the same terms. 
REWARDS TO OUR PRIENDS, 

You can easily get someone to pay 
you one dollar for a new subscription to 
American Agriculturist for the ensuing 
year, upon the above terms. Or sucha 
subscription would be the best present 
you could make. If you will thus send 
us a single dollar, for just one new sub- 
scription other than your own, we will 
reward you with a certificate good for 
either (1) a full dollar toward the pur- 
chase of any book or periodical, or good 
for (2) a dollar’s worth of advertising 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. If you send 
additional: new names, you earn addi- 
tional certificates; two renewals count 
the same as one new name. 
ed: .President, M. H. Olin of Perry: 
vice-president, C. D. Smead of Logan: 


secretary, Prof T. F. Hunt of Ithaca, 
and treasurer, A. D. Baker of Auburn. 

This was. generally voted the most 
successful meeting the breeders’ asso- 


ciation ever held, though, contrary to 
some former experiences, the minor as- 
sociations did very little independent 
work... Chairman Duncan of the fat 
stock show committee is aware of the 
work before him and has already met 
his associates on the division of tasks. 
He feels that publicity, the raising of 
funds and the selection of. show site 
must be looked to at once. : 


PTE ee = 

Bankruptcy Proceedings—If. C. W.., 
Mass: One going into bankruptcy musi 
file sworn statement of his assets and 
liabilities on forms established by the 
United States supreme court and must 
deposit $30 with the clerk of the dis- 
trict court in his district upon the fil- 
ing of his schedules. The amount he 
would have to pay his lawyer is a mat- 
ter of private arrangement between 
him and his lawyer. 


























The Story of a 
Railroad Camp. 
By Cy Warman 


FRONTIER 
RAILROAD, 


AUTHOR OF THE 
STORIES, THE STURY 


LEORA was built on 
the edge of the west. 
It was the end of the 
track, and, wherever 
a sleeping car con- 
nects with a_ stage 
coach there ends the 


WHITE MAIL, 
OF THE 





east. Where the timid 

voice of the tender- 

foot mingles with the voice of the pros- 
pector, where the snort of the iron 
horse blends with the bray of the 
burro, the quick bark of the coyote 
and the Colt’s 45, the west begins. 
It was one of those swift camps, 


wilder than it was wicked; as busy as 
it was bad. Here, going in, the trav- 
eier put ona white hat and a six 
shooter; coming out it was here he 
burned his flannels and washed his 
neck. Down one side of the little val- 
ley flowed the Arkansas river, and up 
the center of the narrow vale swept the 
railway’s right-of-way, leaving but lit- 
tle level ground upon which to build a 
town. The early comers, seeing this, 
picked up all the available real estate 
between the railroad and the river on 
one side, and the mountains on the 
other, and taped it off into town lots, 


eacn with a 25-foot rront. A year be- 
fore you might have had a thousand 
lots for dollar; now they brought a 
thousand dollars a lot. 

Among the early settlers came John 
MeCall, a wholesale grocer of Pueblo, 
who established a store at the new 
camp, which had been named for the 
daughter of a prominent railroad offi- 


met. Within 30 days from the day the 
first train stopped at Cleora, every foot 


of the company’s land was covered 
with side tracks, and the side tracks 
covered with cars. In a little While 


a solid wall of wooden buildings, with 
high, square fronts, faced the railroad 
track on either side. 


The houses were all of rough, un- 
painted pine, and the crude signs 
scrolled above the front door by the 
shipping clerk, with a marking pot, 
gave the stranger a very good idea of 
what was offered within. “Cafe” usu- 
ally meant a place to eat, drink, shop 
and get shaved. Just plain “store” 


meant giant powder or ginger snaps, a 


red bandanna or a horse blanket. If 
the sign said “saloon” in there you 


could get anything from red liquor to 
rain water, or, if in quest of amuse- 
ment, anything from crackaloo to man- 
Slaughter. 

All night in the star lit streets, rough 


teamsters in broad hats and brown 
overalls, riveted up the sides Hke a 
locomotive boiler, moved and swore. 


All night long the stroke of the drowsy 
pianist marked time for tired dancers. 


Old timers saw in Cleora only the 
mushroom camp of the hour. Spike- 
buek and Valley had both boomed. 


Each in its own time had possessed a 
¥Y MC A and a dance hall, but neither 
had grown to demand a daily news- 
paper, and now when the Cleora Chron- 
icle was issued in the camp, the world 
began to know about. it. 

Emil Duval came to Cleora early and 
secured a position as bookkeeper with 
Craig & Hanon, forwarding agents, and 
in a little while came to be manager 
for the firm. He was rather good look- 
ing, but his eyes were too small and 
too close together to be attractive. He 
was under size, but like Napoleon, tall 
enough when he sat down. He kept 
himself to himself a great deal, and 
managed to give out the impression 
that he considered the general popu- 
Ince not quite good enough for him to 
mix up with. His pointed beard and 
fierce upturned moustache made him 
look German and Frenchy at the same 
glance. Nobody knew for sure, but the 
general belief ‘was that Duval was un- 
married. The agent at Cleora was pro- 
moted to be superintendent of one of 
the new divisions and Duval made ap- 
plication for the office of agent at the 
busy camp, and, to the surprise of 
everyone, got the appointment. In ad- 
dition to his duties as agent he was 
made superintendent of the yard, ane 
in a little while became a terror to 
yardmen, freight handlers, and, in fact, 
everyone who was obliged by the rules 


EVENINGS 


of railroading, to take signals from 
him. 

The youth who is unfortunate enough 
to win the first time he tarries at the 
gaming table is almost sure to go to 
the bad. So, when McCall, the grocer, 
had dabbled in real estate, and tasted 
the joy of making money rapidly and 
easily, his usefulness in the slow and 
somewhat uncertain business of selling 
fiour and bacon was at an end. Things 
‘which he had not needed in his quiet 
home life now became a necessity—a 
cocktail before breakfast, beer with his 
iuncneon and champagne with his din- 
ner. Such is the influence of a western 
camp that temperate men drink there 
and men who have never been known 
to gamble have lost fortunes amid those 
exciting scenes. 

When the town was two months old 
McCall wrete his wife to close the house 
in Pueblo and come to the end of the 
track. Mrs McCall decided that, before 
hiding her away in the hills, she 
would take her daughter for a few 
weeks on a _ sort of farewell trip to 
Manitou, the Saratoga of the west. 
Mrs McCall was pardonably foolish 
about the beauty of her daughter. She 
believed firmly that when Mildred Mc- 
Call threaded the narrow paths about 
Manitou, that the Colorado sun caught 
the parasol of one of the fairest crea- 
tures that ever walked the earth. She 
was beautiful, with her black hair and 
great grey eyes; neither dark nor fair, 
but one of those rare beauties in the 
creation of which nature seems to split 
the difference. She was a real splendid 
woman. 

But, with all her charms, Miss McCall 
was able to keep to herself for the most 
part, and spend much of her time in 
climbing hills or seated by a running 
brook with a book in her hand. In the 
song of the rill that came laughing 
down from the snowy heights she 
seemed to hear a voice that had glad- 
dened her ears for one brief moment 
and hushed. Two whole years had 
passed, and still she found herself lis- 
tening for that voice which had made 
such riot in her girlish heart, and her 
restless eyes ever searching the faces 
of the people she passed, for a face 
which she felt she must surely see 
again. 

It was at the governor's inaugural 
ball in Denver, when Miss McCall was 
making her first bow to the public, that 
she had met him. The inaugural ball 
was at that time the great biennial 
event in Denver. Here the swagger set 
entertained samples of society from 
everywhere. Sometimes the ravelings of 
royalty—a penniless count, a bankrupt 
baron, or a wandering lord, in perfect- 
fitting but glossy evening dress, paid 
court to the heiress of a paydirt mil- 
lionaire, having become suddenly rich, 
became as suddenly “respectable.” 
Here the pale cheeked _ tenderfoot 
danced near the door with one eye al- 
Ways on the exit, not knowing exactly 
when the shooting would begin, and 
who seemed surprised when it was all 
over that no one was hurt, Here the 
strong faced miner from  timberline, 
resting awkwardly on one foot, swore 
at the man who had introduced swallow 
tails in the camp. 

Now and then the wind browned cow- 
boy stopped short, threw his hand 
around to his hip pocket, while across 
his faced flashed a scared look, which 
passed as quickly, as he remembered 
that he had not lost it, but left it at 
the hotel, It was in the closing mo- 
ments of such a scene, with the cow- 
boy and the miner still dodging the 
trains of the fair dancers and the blush- 
ing daughters of rich ranchmen losing 
their hearts to the straight backed 
army officers from Fort Logan, that 
Miss McCall heard that voice that now 
she recognized in all of nature’s melo- 
dies. 

[To be Continued.] 


Money for Your Views. 





1. What part of this paper do you 
like best, and why? 

2. Iz you hafi just $1 to spend for a 
periodical, aside from your local week- 
ly or daily, what paper would you 
choose, and why? 

We are going to pay a dollar apiece 
for the best five answers to these ques- 
tions, addressed to Household Editor, 
Orange Judd Farmer, Chicago, Ill. An- 
swers should be sent at once and by 
Jan 15 at latest, 


AT HOME 


The Man Who Feeds Us All. 


QUEERQUILL, 





The king may rule o’er land and sea, 

The lord may live right royally; 

The soldier ride in pomp and pride, 

The sailor roam o’er ocean wide-— 
But this or that, whate’er befall, 
The farmer has to feed them all, 


The writer thinks, the poet sings, 
The craftsmen fashion wondrous 
things; 
The doctor heals, the lawyer pleads, 
The miner follows precious leads— 
But this or that, whate’er befall, 
The farmer has to feed them all. 


The merchant, he may buy and sell, 
The teacher do his duty well; 

But men may toil through busy days, 
Or men may stroll through pleasant 
ways— 
From king to 
fall, 

The farmer has to feed them all. 


beggar, whate’er be- 


The farmer’s trade is one of worth; 
He’s partner with the sky and earth; 
He’s partner with the sun and rain, 
And no man loses for his gain— 
So men may rise and men may fall, 
But the farmer has to feed them all. 


God bless the man who sows the wheat, 
Who finds us milk and fruit and meat? 
May his purse be heavy, his heart be 
light, 
His cattle and corn and all go right! 
God bless the seeds his hands let fall, 
For the farmer has to feed us all. 


-— 


Thoughtless Torture. 


SALOME, 








The return home of a pet cat with 
front leg cut and swollen from confine- 
ment in the cruel jaws of a steel trap, 
causes me to write a word of protest. 
At this time of year along river bot- 
toms and around ponds and lakes, en- 
terprising boyhood deals out justice 
with a high hand to marauding skunks, 
minks, foxes and the  unoffending 
muskrat. Incidentally this same boy- 
hood’s pockets are lined. Unfortunate- 
ly the justice meted out is not always 
tempered with mercy. 

Six o’clock of the morning of the day 
on which the law is “off’’ these. furry 
folks sees the hopes of the nation 
issue forth with a jangling armor of 
steel which is truly formidable to the 
wily ones. For a time, while his en- 
thusiasm pulses high, he sees to his 
traps early every day, and dispatches 
the imprisoned victims to a _ better 
world. But as the weather gets colder 
he tires of the sport, which speedily 
becomes work, and then once in two 
or three days is often enough to visit 
the traps. One would think that one 
look at the mute agony in the eyes 
of the helpless would cause him to 
sink his traps forever. But one often 
has cause to wonder at the hardness 


of heart sometimes displayed by the 
young and thoughtless. 

The destruction of the fur or feath- 
ered animals which prey upon our 
poultry is not biameworthy, if it is 
done in a quick, humane way. But 
if the young men and boys once be- 


come interested in some of the fasci- 
nating studies of the wonderful life 
and habits of the wild wanderers, as 
found in the writings of Ernest Seton- 
Thompson and Charles G. D. Roberts, 
or even in the reading of some of the 
good sporting magazines, it will he 
surprising if they do not come to the 
conclusion that trapping is a sneaking, 
unsportsmanlike way of killing, to say 
the least. 

True sport always gives the victim 
a fighting chance for life. Where is 
this to be found when the victim's leg 
is crushed to the bone or broken and 
is held in the cruel vice until at last 
release is given at the end of a club? 
The miserable suffering, lasting for 
hours and sometimes even days, caused 
by the dreadful pinching and the awful 
cold, sometimes becomes unbearable, 
when the poor creature, with a cour- 
age that beggars human bravery, fre- 
quently gnaws off the agonized mem- 
ber. 

A neighbor's cat, a handsome and 
valued pet, last winter disappeared 
from the home for several days of zero 
weather. A thoughtless trapper near 
by at last found it imprisoned in one 
of his traps with leg crushed and 
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frozen. Of course the foot and lower 
leg came off in the later weeks of care- 
ful nursing by the living room fire. 
Put yourself in the humble animal's 
place for a time and imagine its un- 
speakable suffering. What can atone 
for these things? 

Remember, boys, that the wild ani- 
mal’s capacity for keen suffering is as 
great as that of our most treasured 
pet, and that they are called upon to 
exercise it even more frequently, 


Failure of Consolidation. 


“ANTI.” 








Having read several articles in these 
columns’ favoring consolidation of 
schools, I am surprised that nothing is 
said in opposition. Our superintendent 
of schools and school committee were 
once enthusiastic in support of con- 
solidation. The usual arguments were 
duly set forth, and for an object lesson 
the school committee consolidated the 
upper grades of several schools. Some 
pupils were transported over good roads 
by an average driver, others came on 
the electric cars, and a few on foot. 

At the same time, in a school too 
remote for consolidation, the same 
grades studied under all the disadvan- 
tages of the usual mixed country 
school, Surely the latter could never 
reach the degree of excellence resulting 
from conselidation. After a thorough 
trial, what was the conclusion? It was 
simply the reluctant admission by the 
school committee that the standard of 
scholarship in the remote school was 
equally as good as in the consolidated 
school. Even the superintendent has 
concluded that consolidation is not best 
for us. And the citizens of the town 
were so disgusted with some phases of 
the system that they voted to instruct 
the school committee never to consoli- 
date their schools, 

Theoretically, consolidation is excel- 
lent, but practically, in my own and 
surrounding towns, it is not beneficial. 
City methods were originated to make 
the best of the necessary evil of crowd- 
ed schools. Country schools lack this 
evil. Why, then, by consolidation strive 
to create the city evil that we may 
apply the city remedy? The new sys- 
tem deprives the child of home influ- 
ence when most needed. The distant 
school causes the parents to lose inter- 
est in the education of their children, 
and has a tendency to attract the chil- 
dren from the home. Equal advan- 
tages with city schools we do not want. 
We wish to keep the already greater 
advantages of the country school with 








the home. Education is more than 
knowledge—it is character. 
New Year Opportunity. 
FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 
How many angels Keep our ways! 
With heart aid lip unmoved and 


dumb 
We pass them by, and they become 
Our yesterdays. 


How many givers of good gifts 
Po we, blind prodigals, resist! 
Then, in a moment's time, the mist 
Between us drifts. 


The Old Year, now that he’s away, 
The squandered peace shall not re- 
store; 
But—here’s the New eYar at the door, 
And here’s today! 


“Happy New Year.” 

It is always a pleasure to extend this 
greeting to our many friends and sub- 
scribers, and now that the election ex- 
citement is over we can confidently 
look forward_to a renewed era of pros- 
perity. It is a general desire at the 
beginning of the New Year to start out 
with a clean sheet, so if your subscrip- 
tion to New England Homestead is in 
arrears or just expiring, now is a good 
time to clear it off and start afresh. If 
it has not yet expired why not send in 
a dollar and thus have the matter out 
of the way for the next year. 

‘We are making many attractive of- 
fers for a prompt renewal, and the 
American Agriculturist Year Book and 
Farmers’ Almanac for 1905 bids fair to 
be the most popular. This book is fully 
described on another page, and our 
readers are urged to take advantage of 
our offer through which they may ob- 
tain it with each subscription, 
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‘ ARKNESS and light reign 
D alike. Snow tis on the 
{ 
{ 
{ 





ground. Cold is the air. 
The winter is blossoming in frost- { 
flowers. Why is the ground hid- 
« den? So hath God wiped out the 
4 past; so hath He spread the earth 
like an unwritien page for a new 
« year! Upon this iies, white and 
( tranquil, the emblem of newness 
and purity, the virgin robes of the 
yet unstained year.—[Henry Ward 
« Beecher, , 
f - a. ) 


Winter Homes of Moths and Caterpillars, 


ALBERTA FIELD, 














Unquestionably the insect folk are a 
provident lot of creatures. How much 
their evident forethought is instinct 
and how much reasoning ingenuity, I 
am not prepared to say, but I never 
see a caterpillar hurrying along the 
pathway, intent upon getting some- 
where, that I do not fancy the creature 
feels intelligently the responsibility of 
providing for a snowbound future when 
no self-respecting worm dares venture 
abroad. 

Among the lepidoptera, the moths 
seem to possess the faculty or ability 
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FIG 1—MOTH AND BUTTERFLY COCOONS, 


for building for themselves comfortable 
quarters in which to pass their neces- 
sarily helpless pupal state. Among the 
most noticeable of their structures are 
those large cocoons made by the larva 
of the cecropia moth, a night flyer 
quite common throughout most sections 
of the country. If you have not al- 
ready secured one of these pretty win- 
ter homes, look among the tangled de- 
bris at the roots of willows or alders 
growing on the low lands or at the side 
of small streams. If you have sharp 
eyes you will probably discover a com- 
pact bundle of silken threads, to which 
is attached some ragged brown leaves, 
which serve to render this little home 
inconspicuous. This is shown at B, 
Fig 2. It will take a long pull and a 
strong pull to detach the cocoon from 
its holding, so securely has the builder 
anchored its habitation. 

When you get it home, note how 
systematically the strands of silk are 
interwoven, and beneath this protective 
outer cover you will find a strong tis- 
sue that it will take a sharp knife to 
open, Be sure you do this work care- 
fully, lest you injure the helpless but 
conscious inmate, who is the author 
of this “home without hands.” Within 
the leathery pocket lies the great brown 
pupa, awaiting the development of 
wings and warm weather. Tucked away 
in the lowest corner is the crumpled-up 
skin, the casting of which was the last 
act of this creature as a caterpillar. 
If you keep this pupa in a cool place, 
in April or May you will be surprised 


THE OUTDOOR WORLD 


some fine day by the appearance of a 


gorgeous winged cecropia moth, re- 
splendent in nuptial finery. Examine 
it carefully and then let it go. Its 


days, or rather nights, of joy and hap- 
piness are few. 

Now the larva of the tomato worm 
moth passes the winter under quite 
different conditions. When this big 
green caterpillar is ready to pupate, 
it burrows down into the ground and 
changes to a dark-brown, pitcher-like 
affair, with no protective covering. The 
“handle” at the side is in reality a 
neat little tube which incloses the pro- 
boscis, a marked characteristic of the 
family to which this moth belongs. 
When it is time to emerge, the active 
pupa wriggles its way to the surface, 
and out of the “pitcher” flits a gray- 
winged hawk-moth, whose plump body 
is trimmed with rich yellow scales. 

The velvety promethea comes forth 
from a cocoon that all winter has 
swung high and dry from the twigs of 
some convenient shrub, very often a 
spice bush. This larva, having a pro- 
visionary knowledge that all leaves 
must fall, takes the precaution to bind 
one securely to its parent branch, 
winding the stem thickly with home- 
spun cord and forming a neat mat of 
silk by which to attach it to the bough. 
It then retires to the surface of the 
leaf, which it folds carefully about its 
shoulders, and within this cloak it 
spins a strong pouch, capable of with- 
standing storm and wind and hungry 
birds, while inside goes on that won- 
derful and mysterious transformation 
that will ever remain a puzzle to scien- 
tists. When a feel of spring comes 
through the strong covers the great act 
will have been accomplished and out 
will step my lord or lady Promethea, 
clothed in the rich colors of mothdom. 
A promethea cocoon is shown at A, 
Fig 1. 

The butterflies elect to spend the win- 
ter in abodes much less fitted to with- 
stand storms than those of the moths. 
Their chrysalids are frail affairs at the 
best and for security they seem to de- 
pend largely on tucking their homes 
beneath tall grasses or swinging them, 
hammock-fashion, from the under side 
of a branch, which they imitate in 
color. The chrysalis shown in the illus- 
tration, B, Fig 1, is the work of the 
beautiful Ajax butterfly, whose wings 
are so conspicuously banded with black 
and white and dotted along the inner 
edges with rich vermillion. These 
chrysalids must be sought for among 
the grasses at the foot of the tulip 
tree, which is the exclusive food plant 
of the Ajax larvae. 

But not all caterpillars change to 
pupae in the autumn. A number spend 
the winter months as larvae, and very 
ingenious are the protective devices re- 
sorted to by this order. One little moth 
larva rolls himself up in a bass-wood 
leaf, securing himself from interruption 
by closing his case with bands of strong 
silk. A butterfly larva draws together 
two leaflets of the walnut and, after 
binding them firmly, winters snugly in 
its leaf house. The familiar brown 
and black caterpillar of the Isabella 
moth, who at the first breath of winter 
may be seen rushing nervously from 
one spot to another, hibernates beneath 
a pile of leaves or rubbish. When I 
see these small chaps hurrying excit- 
edly about I am always tempted to 
come to their aid and heap over and 
about them what I consider suitable 
cover for the winter. But, like a great 
deal of unasked and undesired assist- 
ance, my work is by no means appre- 
ciated, for, when I open my rubbish 
pile to see how matters are progress- 
ing, I usually find my ‘woolly bear” 
has departed and nothing remains but 
a humiliating sense of defeat. 

If you will look on the twigs of the 
willow you may find a cup-shaped af- 
fair formed from neatly clipped leaves, 
as shown at A, Fig 2. This is the win- 
ter home of the caterpillar of the vice- 
roy butterfly, a handsome crimson and 
black fellow that has mimicked in color 
the ill flavored milkweed butterfly so 
carefully avoided*by birds. A curious 
thing about these caterpillars. is that 
the spring brood seem to have no 
knowledge in regard to constructing a 
leaf shelter, this faculty being confined 
entirely to the autumn brood, which 
winter as caterpillars. They alone pos- 
sess the instinct for construction. After 
the fall brood of caterpillars have 
moulted two or three times each selects 


a willow leaf to its liking, cuts away 
the upper part of the tissues, leaving 
the sharp mid rib as a sort of sword 
of defense. It then forms a hollow tube 
of the lower part of the leaf, filling the 
doorway with soft, silken curtains, be- 
hind which it retires for the winter. In 
the spring it comes forth, feeds for a 
while like any normal-minded caterpil- 





FIG 2—TWO MORE COMMON COCOONS. 


lar, then retires to a brown and gold 
chrysalis, from which it emerges in sea- 
son to lay eggs that shall produce the 
late brood of cell-constructing larvae. 


-— 


Pluto Once More. 
MISSISQUOIL. 








{A year ugo last April Missisquoi told 
us about Pluto, a woodchuck, with whom 
he made friends. Pluto finally became so 
tame that he would come from his hole 
at Missisquoi’s whistle. Many of our 
readers have written to ask if Pluto knew 
his friend the following spring after his 
long winter sleep. Missisquoi here gives 
the final chapter in Pluto’s life—The Ed- 
itor.] 

How many remember Pluto, the odd, 
fascinating dark gray little woodchuck 
of the hemlock woods? We left him 
sleeping snugly in his hole, far down 
beneath the winter’s frost and cold. 

It was late in the following March. 
Slowly the sun was creeping north- 
ward, river ice was groaning and rum- 
bling with mysterious noises, the pus- 
sy-willows were all but ready to burst 
into bloom. One forenoon as I was 
snowshoeing across the yet heavy drifts 
listening to the hurried, whimsical song 
of the horned larks and sniffing in the 
spring at every breath, I game across 
a woodchuck’s track. Farther on was 
another and another. Perhaps Pluto 
has rubbed the sleep out of his eyes, 
Was my thought, and I turned my steps 
in the direction of the hemlock woods. 

Yes, sure enough, the seal of snow 
Over the hole had been broken and a 
line of tracks led away down the brook. 
I stooped down to the opening and 
whistled the old familiar call. All was 
silent below, and no vapor came forth 
as is the case when a hole is tenanted. 
It was empty. 

I followed the tracks down the brook, 
through the stumpage of an old wood- 
lot, across the meadows and river, up 
the steep clay bluffs on the other side, 
to a hole at the roots of another big 
hemlock. The trail was so straight I 
was almost convinced the woodchuck 
had his destination in mind before 
starting. It was a queer fancy of his, 
this preference for the evergreen 
woods. Perhaps it was some inherited 
longing, dating back to those centuries 
when all of his kind lived in the for- 
est. Or it may be his peculiar gray- 
black color induced him to seek the 
dark woods for protection. 

I bent down and whistled. There was 
a rustle below. I whistled again. The 
rusile increased and a familiar black 


nose with a light gray ring appeared, 
sniffing. Out he came, a little shy for 
his long nap, but the same old Pluto 
that won my heart the summer before 
with those pleading brown eyes. Some 
hazy recollection of cabbage leaf treats 


stirred his memory and he whined 
coaxingly. 
“H’m! Hungry, eh? I believe that’s 


all you care about me, anyway. You're 
a cunnning old beggar!” said I. 

His eyes looked straight into mine, 
a little reproachfully it seemed. Brown 
eyes have an unfair advantage over 
me anyway. SoI drew from my pocket 
some corn meant for the red squirrels 
in the butternut grove. Pluto thanked 
me by snatching an ear and whisking 
into his den, whence the most coax- 
ing whistle could not entice him. That 
comes of trusting brown eyes! 

Thus the old intimacy was resumed. 
Spring grew apace, but April was not 
yet gone when Pluto boasted a red- 
brown mate from the meadows. Tam- 
ing her was more difficult, and I learn- 
ed but little of her life. She was more 
reticent than her spouse. When June 
came, Madame Chuck became mother 
to a happy family of five. It was some 
days before they ventured outside the 
burrow. They were all red-brown like 
their mother, but, as they were young, 
were easily tamed. 

What a set of young scamps they 
were! They fought and bit and played 
pranks on their parents with all the 
comic’ seriousness of half-grown pup- 
pies. Lazy they were, and fat and 
clumsy, but their struggles over a piece 
of soft rubber tubing I tossed them 
was one of the funniest sights in the 
woodland, equaled only by the com- 
ical antics of a litter of young foxes 


which it was my good fortune to run 
across that summer. After a hard tus- 
sle, the young woodchucks would lie 


down and rest. Then one, becoming re- 
freshed, would waddle over to the rub- 
ber, grasp an end in the mouth and 
face the group with a defiant shake of 
his head. That was too much. A rush, 
a pursuit, a capture, and then would 
ensue a jumble of twisting, writhing, 
fat little bodies. Then, becoming tired, 
they would rest by common consent, 
only to repeat the performance a mo- 
ment later. All the while, Madame 
Chuck would sit with her head just 
peeping out of the hole, watching me 
with distrust. She never became quite 
used tc me, and always suspected de- 
signs upon her children. 

Pluto’s new home, as I have already 
said, was on the fir-clad clay bluffs 
above the river. Below was a region 
of coves and pickerel grass, the feed- 
ing ground of the bittern and blue 
heron. It was a warm July afternoon 
when I crossed the meadows and un- 
fastened my canoe, pointing its slender 


bow toward the opposite bluff. I had 
nearly reached it when a shotgun 
roared from the woods above. With 


an inexplicable sinking feeling, a vague 
sense of disaster, I hastily beached the 
canoe on a sand bar and climbed the 
steep bluff. There, at the foot of the 
big hemlock, lay a gray-black object, 
moving spasmodically, while through 
the trees the figure of a man was slow- 
ly disappearing. Oh Piuto! Dear old 
Pluto! Just once he dragged himself 
up to look at me with those pleading 
brown eyes, now full of a dumb an- 
guish. Then the body went limp, the 
eyes half closed, and, to _satisfy a 
sportsman’s (?) idle fancy, the woods 
were the less rich for a life taken and 
I the poorer for a lost friend. 
caleeinaiaceialieset 


Feeding the Ruffed Grouse—My 


home being ‘‘a cot beneath the hill” and 
partly surrounded by an orchard with 
a pine growth beyond, and a mile from 
the railroad, is in February, especially, 
an excellent place for observing the 
partridge or ruffed grouse. From the 
back windows of the ‘ritchen we fre- 
quently see five at a time on trees not 
more than 20 feet »xway. We never 
disturb them at budding for the insects’ 
eggs they destroy more than counter- 
balance the harm they do. The time 
for observing them is from sunset till 
dark on clear nights. We keep no cats 
to frighten birds. As the grouse is shy 
he will come more freely to corn or 
buckwheat scattered on a barrel under 
the cover of an evergreen. The pleas- 
ure we get more than balances the iit- 
tle trouble we take to know un help 
our feathered friends.—[Lucinda Lom- 
bard, Mass. 














A Bath Room for Fifty Dollars. 





FLOYD J. WHITE. 

[The response to our call for experiences in adapt- 
ing bath re s to farm houses has been general 
from all parts of the country and indicates how 
rapidly this luxury of the past is becoming a 
necessity of the present. This and the succeeding 
articles on this page will show how the problem 
has heen solved by practical farmers, Other articles 
on the subject will appear later,] 


how reas- 
many more 
bathroom. 


Tf farmers only realized 
onably they could enjoy it, 
farmhouses would have a 


Absence of a water supply is usually 
the first difficulty to be overcome. Al- 
though we now have a gocd water sup- 


ply by virtue of a windmill and large 
reservoir outside, we first had a tank 
upstairs which was filled by the water 
from the roof. While not entirely sat- 


isfactory, it served its purpose. 
Having our kitchen range fitted for 
one wé obtained a water-back for $3. 
Then for $2.50 we secured a range boil- 
er. These boilers can be had of any 


second-hand building material dealer in 
large cities. We waited nearly two 
months for a plumber, then went at it 
and put it in ourselves, reducing the 
expense very materially. We worked 


rainy days. Good galvanized pipe, 4% 
inch, costing % cents per foot, was 
used, 

For a bathroom, we partitioned off 
six feet from a very large bedroom 
on the second floor, and again visiting 


bought a 
with all 


aaler we 
iron tub, 


second-hand ds 
enameled 
the fittings, for $10. The toilet outfit 
we secured new for $12, which, with 
enough four-inch second-hand iron pipe 
to reach the cesspool, completed our 
cash outlay for a very complete farm- 


the 
porcelain 


house bathroom, which, papered with a 
tile paper and the floor covered with 
linoleum, is certainly far more roomy 


and as convenient as any our city cous- 
ins can boast of. 

While it is impossible 
the labor, which was done 


to figure out 
at odd spells 


and on rainy days, the cash expense is 
very easily arrived at, as follows: 
Water-back ...ccccccceccce $3.00 
Storage tank ae 8.00 
100 feet %-inch pipe....... 7.00 
Range boiler (40 gals)..... 2.5 
Bathtub and fittings..... 10.00 
Toilet outfit, complete... 12.00 
4-inch waste pipe.......... 5.00 
Cther Gti sss sscvccccvce 2.50 
0, ee eee 

This room has been worth to us 

many times its actual cost. 





in a House Over a Century Old. 


LORA IVER. 

Our farmhouse was built in 1772, and 
was a fine one for that period, It has 
always been kept in good repair, but 
we pl to recover, sheathe and line 
with build ing paper when our finances 
will permit. In the meantime we must 
live, and one of the first requisites to 
comfortable and healthful living, we 
think, is bathroom, 

The house is built on the common 
plan of two big, square, front rooms 
connected, separated by a short hall- 


and had the usual big stone chim- 


Way, 

ney. This has been taken out and re- 
placed by a brick one, leaving a room 
8% by 9 feet on each floor in the center 
of the house. The one on the ground 
floor has a sash door into one front 
room, and also into the dining room. 
It has hooks and shelves along one 
side, but on the other side we have 
installed a 5-foot enamel steel bath- 
tub, which cost us $6.40, plus $1 for 
freight; three sections galvanized con- 
ductor pipe, at 33 cents each, cost 99 
cents: two elbows cost 24 cents and a 


short bit of lead pipe 10 cents to join 
tub and go through the floor. A man 
ot install the tub, pine, etc, cost us 
60 cents, making a total of .$9.23. 

from the tub empties into 


The pipe 
the cellar drain, which is of tile, with 
a good fall and an open outlet. As our 


place is situated on a breezy hilltop, 
running soft water is out of the ques- 
tion. But we have a good cistern, the 
range has a large reservoir, and a 
wash boiler full does not take long to 
warm, if more is wanted. 

The bathrooms being on the ground 


A RELIABLE HEART CURE. 


Alice A. Wetmore, Box 67, Norwich, 
Ct, says if any sufferer from Heart 


Disease will write her she will without 
charge direct them to the perfect* home 
cure she used.—[Adv. 


HOUSEHOLD PROBLEMS 


floor, we do not consider it a great task 
to carry the water for a good bath, 
and the room is always sufficiently 
warm, as it contains the chimney and 
the stove pipes from two adjoining 
rooms pass through to the chimney. 
Its other equipments are two chairs, 
a tall. old-fashioned washstand, with 
wash bowl, pitcher and plenty of good 
soap. and towels, a slop pail, a mirrir, 








and a bracket lamp. The sash doors 
are screened with scrim, also have 
denim shades on spring rollers. 
A Simple Solution. 
MARGARET SHAW. 
A practical, convenient bathroom 


Was constructed on the following plan 
at very little outlay of money. Having 
a small room leading off the kitchen, 
a bathtub was installed there, only a 


wall separating it from the kitchen 
sink. 
Through this wall we bored a hole 


large enough to allow a piece of hose 
pipe to pass through. The pipe was at- 
tached to the pump and was long 
enough to reach through the wall and 
hang down into the bathtub on the 
other side. This gives all the cold wa- 
ter necessary. 

The hot water is heated on the kitch- 
en stove and then carried to the bath- 
tub. When the tub is not in use the 
hose pipe may be drawn into the bath- 




















room side and left there. The 
waste water pipe connects with the 
waste water pipe of kitchen sink. A 
—— 
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BATH TUB SUPPLIED FROM PUMP. 


separate drainage can be made for 
same. If there is a good fall and the wa- 
ter can be led away from the paths 
or into a flower bed, it might simply 
dye let run. The only extra labor involv- 
ed in this arrangement is the heating 
of water and carrying it to the bath 
tub. But the pleasure obtained by this 
indispensable adjunct to good health 
will more than compensate for this 
small amount of extra labor. 
—— 


A Center of Home Interests—The 


center of the home always has been 
and is to-day the fire. Especially is 
this true in winter. In earlier days the 
family gathered around the huge open 
fireplace. Now home interests revolve 
around the stove, in the farm home 
often the kitchen range. Therefore, 
the importance of having a good stove 
cannot be overestimated. In another 
column, will be found the advertise- 
ment of the Marvin Smith company of 
Chicago, offering unusual bargains in 
stoves and ranges. Shipping direct 
from their foundry to customers, they 
are enabled to give the latter the ben- 
efit of the middleman’s profits. This 
firm publishes a finely illustrated cat- 
alog, showing stoves of all descriptions 
and it should be in the home of every 
one of our readers. Send for it. It 
will surely save you money if contem- 
plating buying any kind of a stove. 











Proportion of Sexes—Census bulle- 
tin No 14, showing the proportion of 
sexes in the U 8S, contains the interest- 
ing: information that there has been a 
decided increase in the proportion of 


females among school children since 
3890. In 1890 among each 1000 persons 


at least 15 years of age attending 
school 528 were male, but in 1900 only 
490 were male. Even for the age period, 
10 to 14, there has been, during the last 
decade, a slight decrease in the pro- 
portion of males attending school to 
male population, 
counterbalanced by the proportion of 
females attending school to female pop- 
ulation. 


somewhat more than 


Grandma’s Wheel. 


FORESTER. 





At a Massachusetts county fair last 
fall a pair of woolen stockings made 


? by Mrs Wood- 
worth of 
Peabody, at- 
tracted some 
attention, She 
not only knit 
them, but 
raised the 
sheep that 
bore the wool, 
cut and card- 
ed the wool 
and spun it 


into yarn, In 
the days of 
our grand- 
mothers this 
would have 
been but an 
everyday mat- 
ter and even 
in our moth- 
ers’ days, it 
would have 
been by no 
means a re- 
markable inci- 
dent. Fifty 
country towns, the 
was an implement 
still familiar accom- 
many a woman prided 
ability and skill with 
the fineness and 
yarn. 
was 





in our 
wheel 
use Was a 


years ago, 
spinning 
whose 
plishment, 
herself on 
the wheel, and in 
smoothness of her 
An aunt of mine 
and as a boy have 


and 
her 


among these, 
often watched her 
with interest and curiosity as she 
twirled the wheel, and drew out the 
ever lengthening thread on the fast 
filling spindle. And I well remember 
how, when the spindle was filled, I liked 
to be allowed to turn the old “clock- 
reel,” watching for the warning “click” 
which told when a “knot” was wound 
off. A knot was forty “threads” or 
revolutions of the reel and seven knots 
made a skein. 

Beside the clock reel, there was in use 
the hand reel, which was formed by a 
wooden rod about 18 inches long with 
a cross bar about a foot long on either 
end, these crosspieces being disposed at 
right angles to each other. The thread 
Was wound over the crosspieces by a 
dexterous movement of the hands, the 
reel being held by the center in the left 
hand 

In the olden times flax was raised on 
many farms, and the good wife spun 
and wove the household linen of all 
sorts. Cloth of wool or of linen, or 
the two combined, homespun, composed 
the furnishing of the house and, in the 
main, the clothing of the people. And 
these homespun fabrics were not oniy 
comfortable and durable but not un- 
comely withal. 

In an upper room of my grandmoth- 
er’s house in my boyhood days there 
stood one of the old hand looms before 
mentioned, a ponderous structure with 
sills and corner posts of oak several 
inches square, and timber enough in 
it for the frame of a small building. 
In the operating of this cumbrous ma- 
chine both hands and feet were re- 
quired. We never saw it in use, for 
its days of service were past long ere 
we had knowledge of it, but in its time 
hundreds of yards had been woven 
upon it of various fabrics of both wool 
and linen and of mixed material, from 
fine linen to the coarse tow cloth, from 
blankets to dress goods of various sorts 
for the garments of both sexes. 

But the loom and the wheel have 
alike passed into history, and with 
them has gone one of the fine arts of 
the old home makers. I wonder how 
many readers of this paper can spin 
and weave as our ancestors did. 

The English family who own the for- 
est of Foulis have to pay a queer rent 
to the English crown. They must send 
the king a snowball at any time he 
may ask for one. They are able to do 
this because there is a snow-capped 
mountain on their Welsh estate where 
there is snow at all times. 








The northern bluethroat, a Euro- 
pean bird, is said to make an unbroken 
flight from central Africa to the Ger- 


man ocean, a distance of nearly 1700 
miles, in nine hours, or a little over 
187 miles an hour, 
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When Prints Turn Yellow. 


MAY M. FRENCH, 





Some one complains that their prints 
on developing paper have a habit of 
turning yellow. 
Several things 
may be the caus2. 
If you have been 
using a_ reliable 
developer pur- 
chased ready 
mixed, or one of 
the powders put 
out by one of the 
leading photo 
firms, and your 
photos turn out 
invariably yellow, you need to add 
some restrainer. The fault may be 
with the water you use, or from some 
such cause, but by adding the restrain- 
er given below, clear prints may be 
assured. 

Buy of a druggist one-half ounce 
bromide of potassium, and one-half 
ounce cyanide of potassium and put 
them into a bottle with nine ounces 
water. To clear the prints, pour your 
Ceveloper in a tray, add about two 
drops of the above restrainer to an 
ounce of developer, stir well, then test 
by printing a strip of the paper from 
any good negative, and developing it. 
If the whites still do not come clear, 
add a few more drops of the restrainer 
and test again. When the whites come 
out pure, that batch of developer is 
O K as long as it lasts. 

Another cause of yellowness is over- 
working your developer. Too many 
prints developed in the same old de- 
veloper will cause the mixture to lose 
strength. Only a test of any one de- 
veloper will show how much develop- 
ing it will safely accomplish. Still 
another cause of yellowness, and this 
more especially when the print shows 
blotches of the color, is caused by tak- 
ing the print up out of the developer 























FRIEND. 


A FAMILY 


when in the process of development, 
or letting a part come up out of the 
liquid during same. Be very sure to 
keep the paper well under the liquid. 

A fourth cause comes sometimes 
where a 10% cyanide solution is used 
for a restrainer, instead of the one I 
have given. This is all right as a re- 
strainer, unless you get a little too 
much, when it will yellow all whites. 
Too much 10% bromide will green your 
shadows, hence I find this combination 
the best as a paper-development re- 
strainer. 

And two more causes there are for 
yellowed prints, the first being a weak 
fixing bath, the second insufficient 


Not For Sale. 

Perhaps it is not generally under- 
etood that the American Agriculturist 
Year Bock and Farmers’ Almanac for 
1905 will not be placed on sale and 
therefore cannot be bought. It is given 
absolutely free to subscribers who will 
renew at once for a year in advance, 
or send us a dollar for a new yearly 
subscription. 

This year’s book will contain as a 
special feature complete election re- 
turns and many other items and sta- 
tistics of interest. Be sure and take 
advantage of this offer now as orders 
will be filled in the order received. 





THE WHOLE FAMILY 


washing, or washing a lot of prints, 
without any manipulation. Prints 
should always be put one by one from 
the fixing bath (hypo) into a tray of 
clear water, and washed about: for a 
while before turning them over to the 
automatic washing from the faucet. 
Even then, a turning over once or twice 
during the hour of washing by this 
method, is safer. 

If you follow directions, and put your 
prints from the developer into a slight- 


ly acid bath, or even through clear 
water, and then into a good strong 
fixing bath, there will be no danger 


from the first of the two possibilities 
mentioned in the above paragraph. The 
danger here is that, when putting from 


a developer into a weak fixing bath, 
the quickly deteriorating developer 
keeps up its action, before the hypo 


ean get in its work. Yellow spots are 
sometimes made by putting a print 
face down into the fixing bath, and 
shutting a bubble of air between some 
part of print and the surface of the 
bath. Always immerse the print thor- 
oughly in the fixing bath before leaving 
it. I make it a plan to turn over all 
prints in the hypo several times, before 
going on to another. 

Be sure you have perfectly clean 
trays in which to put your chemicals; 
print sufficiently so that develop- 
ment need not be unnecessarily long- 
drawn, and then if one of the abové 
remedies does not fit the case, it’s up 
to some one else than me to show just 
cause for their turning yellow. 





True Delights of Future Y ears. 


A. cG LL. 





More and more am I impressed with 
the value of the camera in the home. 
My album is filled 
with precious 
mementos of the 
old home life, vale 
ueless and of little 








interest, perhaps, 
to the _ stranger, 
but to me price- 
less. 


Grandmother is 
going toward sun- 
set. Very frail is 
she and we know 
that the time is 
short wherein we may see her sweet 
face and feel her kindly presence 
among us. So often the camera catches 
her unawares in some characteristic 
attitude that when she has left us we 
may still see her as she lived. 

Baby is growing fast. It seems some- 
times as if his roguish majesty chang- 
ed perceptibly from day to day. Soon 
he will no longer be the baby save in 
his mother’s heart, and while we shall 
have gained the youth, still we shall 
have lost something in the gaining. 
Again the camera to our aid. Baby 
caught in all his cute ways will still 
live when the youth has become a 
man, 

No, I would not be without a camera 
in the house. I should feel that my fu- 
ture years were being robbed of an 
endless source of pleasure. 























Johnny: Pa, what is tact? 
Pa: It’s the art of letting a person 
know you know enough not to know. 




















A PINHOLE GEM 


This artistic and fascinating glimpse 
of an old-time covered bridge comes 
from Fred Roth, who won first prize in 
our recent pinhole photographer’s con- 
test. “I am _ getting some beautiful 
things with my pinhole camera,’”’ he 
writes. His camera was made from 
directions given in these pages. Note 
the depth to this photograph and the 
absence of a single harsh line. 


Making the Farm Home Attractive. 


MARY ALICE MOYLE. 





(This article won second prize in our contest 

for young women. ]} 
HAT is it that makes 
farm life attractive to 
me? It is the oppor- 
tunity it offers a young 
woman to live an indi- 
vidual life; to make the 
best of her every talent; 
to fit herself to success- 
fully cope with every 
position with which she may be con- 
tronted., 

First, it flings at her feet health if 
She will but heed. It gives her a firm 
hand, warm, rich blood and unclouded 
brain power. By brook, meadow or 
hillside she is ever near her God and 
a realization of this makes her more 
akin to Him. 

Away from the unreasonable rush, 
the dazzling glare, the “flashes in the 
pan” of the city, she may lead an 
unruffled, placid life with all of the 
true pleasures of life at her command 
—her loved ones, her duties, her recre- 
ations. 

Country girls often hold a mistaken 
estimate of “hard work.” They think 
it is a “soft snap” to work in the city. 
They do not take into consideration 
the routine which grinds; the set hours 
which are mercilessly maintained; the 
impure atmosphere which draws the 
richness from their cheeks and dims 
the brightness of their eyes, the un- 
natural stimulus of excitement and ac- 
tivity which ages prematurely. 

Here we have a young woman just 
through her schooling. It has taken 
some sacrifice and endeavor on the part 
of her parents to give her this. Now 
they want her company and help. She 
feels that it is just like being buried 
alive to go back to the old farm. She 
goes. She fills the house with a new 
light. Her parents are so proud and 
happy in their accomplished daughter. 
Now is she going to fret because she 
is out of her sphere? She should not, 
because she is strictly ‘‘in” her sphere. 

On the part of the parents, if they 
have recalled her from the possibilities 
of a wage-earning position, she should 
be given an allowance, be it ever so 
small, that she may be independent. 
Good periodicals should be admitted to 





the home. If she is musical, an in- 
strument should be furnished, if that 
ean be afforded. She should not be 


asked to do tasks beyond her strength. 


Because she is on a farm she is not 
possessor of a man’s strength. Many 
farmer’s wives I know do a man’s 
share in the fields. The evil effects 


will be surely reaped by some one. 
But the girl, to be happy, must work 
outdoors as well as in. There are many 
light outdoor tasks which may well fall 
to her lot, such as caring for the poul- 
try, gathering fruit and husking corn. 
And right here comes in the joy of liv- 
ing, the closer communion with nature. 
To all the village undertakings she 
should contribute of her ability. Sh» 
should find some interest and pleasur> 
in every gathering, for the person who 





feels herself to be out of her place anid | 


keeps looking forward to sometime, 
some place, where she will be recog- 
nized for her worth and will find just 
what she wants in the line of sym- 
pathy and endeavor, will never see it. 
If one makes the best of what they 
have before long it will become the 
best. 

A girl should make it a part of her 
creed to care for her health, and her 
looks. The fresh air, plenty of exer- 
cise, sound sleep, good water and plain 
food will do wonders. She has every 
chance to learn everything that will 
make her, ‘a perfect woman, nobly 
planned.” She may become an excel- 
lent cook, she may make her own 
dresses in becoming fashion, she may 
become an adept at needlework, she 
has all outdoors to practice singing in, 
she may try her hand at journalism, 
she can trim her own hats, she has 
time to become well versed in stand- 
ard and current literature, she may 
learn to be patient with the little an- 
noyances of daily life and cheerfully 
hopeful when trouble and sorrow over- 
whelm, and she may be as charming, 
as well mannered, as self-ccntained as 
any society leader. 

Every year she should have an out- 





ing somewhere, to enlarge her prac- 
tical education, to let her see more of 
life. Send her to the city and see if 











THE SUNSHINE OF HOME. 


She doesn’t come back, gladly, to her 
country life. 
Though congenial friends may be 


Scarce they would be still more so in 
the city. So, girls, don’t desert God's 
country for man’s city. 


——_$— _$_$_ <> ——_—___. 
Lessons from Pinhole 


Camera— 
When I first began taking pictures 
with the pinhole camera, I saw that 


some of the negatives could have had 
more time. Success in taking pictures 
with the pinhole camera depends a 
great deal in using judgment. For a 
white or light-colored building, I would 
give from 35 to 40 seconds exposure 
in summer. Do not expose to the direct 
rays of the sun, but have your camera 
to one side. In taking old buildings, 


give 40 to 45 seconds. In developing, 
use any good pyro developer. Use a 
10% solution of bromide of potassium 
in the developer, that is, one ounce of 
bromide of potassium to ten ounces 
water. Use from four to six drops 
to four ounces of developer. It clears 
up the picture and gives a brilliant 
negative.—[Fred Roth. 


Likes the Camera Club—I am very 
giad that a camera club has been added 
to the good things already in this paper. 
We have had our camera a short time 
only, and have no instruction except 
what we get from books, papers and 
experience, so I will watch eagerly for 
any helps in these columns. We do 
all the work ourselves, loading and 
unloading, making the negatives, the 
prints, etc.—[Mabel Dalton, Illinois. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Pittsburg, 








Pennsylvania, 


Important January Events 
In This Store. 


The period of economical buying begins 
with the third day of January, 1905, when 
this store commences its 


JANUARY CLEARANCE. 


That means that all kinds of Winter goods 
are put down to a fourth, a third, a half less 
than what they originally sold for. 

We cannot quote prices at this writing as 
we are in the midst of the greatest Christmas 
rush ever known in this store. ‘ 

Don’t send for samples in this instance but 
send in your orders for whatever you want 
and be assured you will receive the benefit of 
the clearance prices in every case. 

January has also other important sales 
aside from the Clearance event, namely— 
The Annual Sale of Women’s Undermuslins 

The Annual Sale of Household Linens 

In both instances the goods will be sold 
for very low prices, made possible by our pre- 
paring months in advance and having the 
goods made up especially to our order, 





Penn, Fifth, Cecil. 
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Farm Books 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
2 Lafayette Place, New York, N, Y. 
arquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 






































Some True and Tried Recipes. 


ANNE HELENA WOODRUFF. 





knack in 


possess, 


doing things 
and nowhere 
is this fact more 
evident than in 
the concoction of 
wholesome and 
toothsome edi- 
bles. The “sixth 
sense’ comes into 
play here as no- 
where else, for a 
“trifle light as 
air’ will turn the 
seale which spells 
Buccess or its opposite. How different 
are the results that are achieved by dif- 
ferent persons, using the same identi- 
cal recipes! A little more of this, or a 
trifle of that, or a little disregard 
to what may appear an insignificant 
detail in the “how,'’ when compound- 
ing the elements, makes all the differ- 
ence in the world. So in giving a few 


There is a 
which 


all do not 





less 


recipes which seldom fail with me, I 
will try to tell “just how” the thing 
is done, 
DOUGHNUTS, 
One < up sWeet cream, 1 cup granu- 


lated sugar, 2 eges, 1 tablespoon melted 


lard, nutmeg, 3 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, salt and flour enough to make a 
soft dough. Add sugar and a small 
teaspoon salt to the cream and stir 
well, Add enough flour to make a thin 
batter and then add melted lard, eggs 


graied nutmeg. The 
now be added and 
to make ae soft 
hot and fry until 
a rich golden brown. Good results may 
be obtained by using sour cream or 
milk, if enough baking soda is used 
to sweeten it—no more, as baking pow- 
der does the rest. When milk is used 
instead of cream, an extra tablespoon 


well beaten and % 
baking powder may 
lastly enough flour 
dough. Have fat 


of melted lard must be used. 
WINE JELLY, 
Soak %% box or 2 heaping tablespoons 


Belatine in % pt cold water for 190 


minutes. Add 4% pt boiling water, and 
stir until the gelatine dissolves. Add 
14%. cups granulated sugar, the juice 
and grated rind of 1 lemon, and % pt 


sherry wine. Set on the fire and stir 
until it boils, Take off and let stand 
for couple of minutes, then strain 
and pour into a mold. When cool, set 
on ice. Lemon jelly is made the same 
as above, using in place of the sherry, 
the juice of three lemons, and enough 

ater to make up the half pint, 

CHARLOTTE RUSSE, 

One pt sweet milk, 1 pt rich cream, 

14 cup sugar, 1 teaspoon vanilla, %4 Ib 


lady fingers, %4 box gelatine. Soak gel- 
atine in the milk for 10 minutes. Stir 
over a slow fire until gelatine is dis- 


solved. Have the milk hot, but do not 
let boil, Add sugar and stir until dis- 
solved. Take off stove and let stand 
until cold. Add vanilla or any flavor- 
ing preferred. A few blanched and 
shredded almonds may be added if de- 
sired. Whip cream until it is as stiff 
as it can be made. Cream so thick 
that it will stand stiff after whipping 
ought to be used. Add the cream to 
the mixture, which should be cold, but 


mixture is the least bit 
cream, and the 
fluffiness so desirable, will disappear. 
Line sides of mold with lady fingers, 
leaving the figure at the bottom uncov- 


If the 
will melt the 


not set. 
warm, it 


ered. The lady fingers should be stuck 
to the sides of the mold with white of 
egg, or they will not remain in place. 


The mold may be lined with thin slices 
BUSINESS NOTICE. 


California Information—California 
is so rich in natural wealth and in 
remarkable scenic features that every- 
one is interested in facts about this 
wonderful commonwealth. A _  forty- 
page folder with more than half a 
hundred illustrations and a complete 
map of the state in colors, has been 
issued by the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern railroad, containing information on 
various subjects of interest, including 
a list of California hotels and boarding 
houses with rates, etc. Sent, with full 
information as to railway rates and 
train service on receipt of four cents 
in stamps to W. B. Kniskern, P T M, 
Chicago, Ill. 








MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


of any nice light cake instead—sponge 
cake is the best. Pour in the mixture 
and set on ice, or in a cool place. When 
ready to serve, dip the mold in hot 
water for one or two seconds, not more, 
and turn out on dish. Delicious served 
with wine or lemon jelly. 


Baby's Tatted Cap. 


JULIA A. WILLIAMS: 








No 40 cotton, or .No 80 linen 
thread. Begin at the front by making 
a ring of 9 doubles, picot, * 3 doubles, 
picot, repeat once, 9 doubles, close. 
With 2 threads make a scallop of § 
doubles, picot, 8 doubles. Repeat from 
beginning, making § rings and 8 scal- 
lops, the rings being joined at lst picot. 
Join 11 of these wheels in a strip at 2 
of the scallops. 

With 2 threads in ist of the 2 side 
scallops, make 3 doubles, long picot, 
6 doubles, long picot, 3 doubles, join to 
next scallop, 3 doubies, * long picot, 
6 doubles, repeat twice, 3 doubles, join 
to Ist scallop of 2d wheel, then repeat 
from beginning, making 52 long picots. 
Make another row like this on the 
other side of strip. 

A ring of 1 double, picot, * 2 doubles, 
picot, repeat 4 times, 2 doubles, join to 
2 of the long picots, reverse directions 
and close the ring. All picot rings are 
alike. A scallop of 3 doubles, picot, 
* 2 doubles, picot, repeat 8 times, 3 
doubles, repeat from beginning. Make 
another strip exactly like the one just 
completed, joining the 2 at center picot 
of scallop. 

In beginning the crown, on the op- 
posite side of this 2d strip, make a ring 


Use 





No Suit for Boys, 2, 


-Attractive 
3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
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then join the next ring to 
picots, and so on until 
the 9th ring, which must be joined to 
4 long picots, then reverse directions 
to end of row, joining last to first scal- 
lop, leaving first and last rings free. 
Make a circle of 16 scallops and rings 
joined as previously described, mak- 
ing the 6th. picot of ring a long one, 

For center of crown make one of the 
large wheels, and around this from 
picot of scallop, 3 doubles, catch in 
long picot of ring, 6 doubles, another 
long picot, 3 doubles, join to next scal- 
lop of wheel, and repeat all around. 

Across the lower edge of cap begin 
where the row of long picots leaves off 
with long picot and 6 doubles between, 
making 2 long picots between the scal- 
lops of wheel, and 3 between the 3 long 
spaces at lower edge of cap, 2 between 
wheel and picot ring at back, and 3 
in space at center of back. 

Finish with picot ring in 2 long 
picots, scallop of only 7 picots, ring in 
1 long picot, repeat, joining to 1 and 
2 long picots alternately as nearly as 
possible, picking up only 1 picot suc- 
cessively in turning the corner. This 
last row has the fullness of a ruffle. 


=_- 
Pressed Liver—When caring for 


meat after butchering it is a nice way 
to take the trimmings from the sausage 
meat and the liver and cook tender, 
then run through the food chopper, 
mix and season to taste. When pressed 
it makes a very nice dish out of ma- 
terial that could not be as well used 
in any other way.—[Mrs Gray. 


and scallop, 
3 of the long 








For sweet apple sauce use new cider 
instead of boiled cider or water.—[Vir- 
ginia, 


Our Pattern Offer. 


In No 4604 is shown a splendid every- 
day school dress. The model is simply 
fashioned, but very neat and pretty. It 
is becoming and is to be recommended 
because of its laundering possibilities. 

No 4619—This suit is unusually pretty 





for little boys. The blouse and knick- 
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No 4604—Child’s Yoke Dress, 4,5, 6, 
7, 8 and 10 years. 
ers are as simple as can be. The for- 


mer is double breasted with big turn- 
over collar and cuffs. 

No 6249—Perhaps the most service- 
able nightdress is the square yoke 
style here shown. It is easy to make, 
easy to launder and most comfortable 
to wear. In this model either high 
or open neck may be used. 

HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each, Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


The Art of Cooking Rice, 


JULIET GALLAHER. 





If more housekeepers knew how to 
properly cook rice it would more fre- 
quently be found upon our tables and 
we would enjoy one of the most whole- 
some of foods. It is especially adapted 
to young children and invalids. 

The Japanese method of preparing it 
ie to wash it thoroughly, put into cold 
water and bring it to a boil, then boil 
rapidly for 20 minutes, without stirring, 
add salt and drain. If salt is added 
while cooking it the rice dark. 


turns 








No 6249—Ladies’ Square Yoke Night- 
dress, 32, 34, 36, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 


After draining, pour melted butter 
over it and stand in the oven a couple 
of minutes to dry. It makes appetiz- 
ing croquettes, added to chicken or 
lamb broth is delicious, and adds great- 
ly to vegetable soup. 

Baked Rice: Stir a small cup of un- 
cooked rice into 2 2 qts of new milk, add 
1 tablespoon sugar, pinch of salt and 
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piece of butter size of an egg. Grate 
into this % nutmeg. Bake 2 hours. 
Serve’ hot, with caramel sauce, or cold 
with whipped cream which has been 
sweetened and flavored. 

Rice with Figs: Boil 2 cupfuls rice 
for 20 minutes in 1 cup water: add 1 
teaspoon salt and drain in « lander. 
When dry, stir in 1 lb chopped figs and 
2 tablespoons sugar; steam 20 minutes. 
Serve with whipped cream, 

Creamed Pudding: One cup of boiled 
rice, 3 cups new milk, % cup sugar, 
3 eggs, 1 tablespoon corn starch. Stone 
and cook a large*teacup raisins, then 
add corn starch, sugar, rice and yolks 
of eggs. Flavor, and pour into buttered 
pudding dish to bake. Make meringue 
of whites of 2 eggs and 4 tablespoons 
sugar. Flavor with lemon. 

Rice Meringue: Steam soft 6 table- 
spoons rice, to which then add 1 pt 
milk, pinch of salt, 1 cup sugar,. yolks 
of three eggs. Pour into custard cups, 
not quite full, Bake in pan of boiling 
water 20 minutes, then make meringue 
of whites of eggs and bake brown. 
Serve cold. 


ALLEN’S 
LUNG 
BALSAM 











Best Cough Medicine 
Safe, Sure, Prompt 
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ZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, 


Save Money ¥3* 


Below is @ list of some of the leading publications 
which we can furnish in combination with subscrip- 
tions to our journal, In every case, subscribers can 
save money by ordering their papers of us, 
prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in for- 
eign countries. 'm column A is given the 
retail price of each paper with ours; in column B 
are net prices for BOTH when subscribed for in 
connection with our magazine 
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W—Weekly. M—Montlily, §-M—Semi-Monthly, 
8-W—Semi-Weekly. 

A OUR JOURNAL ONE YEAR WITH B 
2.00 American Boy, Detroit: .......:sseccseeses M §1.55 
2.50 American Gardening, New Yor -W 26 
1.50 American Poultry Journal, Chicago M 156 
2.00 American Sheep Breeder, Chicago... M 180 
1.50 American Swineberd, Ohicago M 19 
2.00 Blade, Toledo, O .....++.++ “ & 
1,25 Blooded Stock, Oxford, “Pa M 115 
3.00 Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago . -W 2.06 
6.00 Century Magazine, New. Yor M 45 
2.00 Commoner, .Lincoln, Neb.... WwW 16 
2.00 Constitution, Atlanta, G&..cercccrecscses WwW 15 
2.00 Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvington, NY. . 1.55 
2.00 Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky......... 1.55 
2.00 Democrat and Chronicle, Hochesier, NY. W 155 
2.00 Enquirer, Cincinnati, O ...cssccesseeesees so 1.5 
1,50 Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass..... 1.30 
2.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, ‘0. rf x 1.5 
2.00 Globe Democrat, St Louils.....++..+++.. S-W 16 
2.00 Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass....M 150 
1.50 Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N Y¥..M 123 
2.00 Harper’s Bazar, New York.....sessses+++s 1.85 
5.00 Harper’s Magazine, New York............W 423 
5.00 Harper’s Weekly, New York...+.+++:++++++ WwW 43 
2.00 Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft Atkinson, Wis...W 1.70 
2.00 Hunter, Trader, Trapper, Gallipolis, O..M 16 
2.00 Inter GeeaM, CRAGNEE.ccccocccerccscosovocss WwW 13 
12% Journal, Kansas City, Mo....ccssseessess WwW 12 
1.50 Ladies’ World, New York.. es s 
200 Leslie’s Monthly, New York.cccsssssessees M 16 
260 Little Folks, Salem, Mass.......+:++++++++ M 18 
200 News and Courier, Charleston, 8 6... S-W Le 
200 Republic, St Louis..........+..+. — SW 180 
3.50 Review of Reviews, New York. 3.05 
4.00 St Nicholas, New York........ 3.55 
4.00 Scientific American, New York...++++-+++ 3.65 
4.00 Scribner’s Magazine, New York...s.s-++ 3.80 
1% Star, Kansas City, M 12 
2.00 Success, New York 1590 
2.00 World Tri- Wealy, 176 
4.00 World’s Work, New Y 3. 
2.75 Youth's Companion, Boston, 

No premiums with other papers are ‘included in 
any of the clubbing rates, unless so stated, 

All these prices are subject to changes “made by 


ther publishers. It is necessary that at least one 
Schaseigtion to our journal should accompany each 
clubbing queen, If ve oaiee ong aoe Ed in re 
above list, te and obtain 
samples <a of these publications, write direct 
to the pu 
After first copy of any paper subscribed for has 
received, fend a ete, direct to the 


publishers of = ‘ 


bo ces Painclude a copy of 
Agricalturist_ ¥en 3 Desk and Stmasee for 1908 3 
however, book esired, it ma 


ined —y r AF eo the . ditional 
me any, eing added to the prices above. @ 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, 
Chicago, ® NEWYORK, Springfield, Mass, 
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OF INTEREST TO POULTRYMEN 


THE WISDOM OF MANY WRITERS IS MADE 
AVAILABLE FOR EVERY POULTRY RAISER 


to keep out of the bull’s way, and they 
would certainly have been gored to 
death had not the empty grave given 
her an inspiration. She ran to its side, 
lowered the little boy and girl and 
then placed the baby in the girl’s arms. 

“You must not make any noise and 
I must leave you here,” she said, as 
she hurried back into the bull’s path. 

- ; The bull had been busy tearing the 
Pug Muggins and His Cofar. red blanket into shreds and did’ not 
notice where the children had been con- 
: P P : cealed, so on he ran after the mother. 
in Pug seugetne ee tying — _ walt She reached the barn first and slammed 

1 the sunshine, when a neighbor, little the door in the bull’s face. But being 
Helen, came over with her rabbit to see sti] fearful for the safety of her little 
us and to have their picture taken. ones, she seized a heavy hay fork, 
Pug does not like rabbits, and this par- opened the. door, and, as the bull 
ticular one ran a race with him once charged toward her, brought it down 
with all her might on his head. 

Love had given those arms a fearful 
force, and the bull sank to his knees, 
Again and again the heavy fork came 
down on his neck and head, and in a 
short time this terrible beating was 
enough for him and he was glad to 
leave the mother and sneak in coward- 




















Farmer’s Cyclopedia 
of Agriculture 


Containing Full Information on Practical Poultry Keeping 
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fe Authors: “EARLEY VERNON WILCOX, Ph. D. 7 aioe back to the rest of the herd, 
¢ CLARENCE BEAMAN SMITH, M.'S. Spee ee ee 


Almost New Year. 


RUTH RAYMOND. 


Assistant Editors in the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Department 
of Agriculture 
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Chillun, it am almost New Yeah! 
Hab yo’ reckoned up de cost 
Of de ol’ yeah’s tribulations 
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+. A NEW AND INDISPENSABLE ——— An’ de pleasuah yo "hab lost 
. : - ———— = F’om yo’ waywardness an’ doin’ 
s BOOK ana T’ings yo’ nevah should hab done, 
oe | ora ~—— \ é F i igati s 
“e The most complete, concise and con- , Kee as “Leaten dene pe “= > 
e+ venient work of its kind published. It SOs PUG MUGGINS AND HELEN. 


Hab yo’ counted all yo’ blessin’s 
and beat him badly, and finally hid in An’ yo’ debts? Now do you’ min’ 
some bushes. Another reason Pug doeS spain’ ge dollahs yo am owin 
not like this rabbit is because little Dat am greates’, yo’ will fin’! 
Helen holds it so closely in her arms, pans de poo’ folks needed helpin’, 


‘x, is the only book which treats the subject AD) Gis 
-, Of Poultry Raising systematically and 
es thoroughly. A guide book for beginners, 
*,* a text book for learners, a reference book 


*;, for working poultrymen and women. E 
and this makes him a wee bit jealous. Dahs de mou’ners needed cheer 
THE STANDARD BOOK ON THIS . + — og goes “" gr Wo'ds an’ smiles wah you's to gib dem 
r barn and calls e men to au mi . arms 
SUBJECT meals. A card on which is printed oS a ea 
“Come to dinner” is tied about his low ee . eee ae 
‘Ean thie work we offer something en- neck, and he trots proudly of After ‘orcs uew yeah belle am ringin’ 
el. tirely new in Poultry Literature. It he finds them, he barks until he is pat de Lawd will make it eben 
covers every detail of poultry raising and noticed. Pug. eats bread and milk out Takin’ all dem debts away, : 
appeals to all classes of Poultry Raisers. of a spoon without spilling any, and An’ will gib yo’ grace, ma chillun, 
It is a work popularly written for the eats very nicely off a fork. The first Fo’ to keep dis new yeah right, 
understanding of all. It contains more time he ever ate molasses candy hiS While yo’s lubin’ Him an’ serbin’ 


teeth stuck together. But he acted Till de dark days all seem bright 
very funny, and you can’t catch him = 
now, for he swallows it whole. 

Pug likes to be dressed up. He has A Bantam with a Record—I have 
six collars or ruffles of different color, just lost a bantam hen which is claim- 
red, blue, green, orange, violet and ed to be 21 years old and I do not doubt 
pink. If they are placed on the floor, this at all.. I have had her ten years 
he will put his paw on the one he and she was an extra old hen when I 





of Poultry Culture than any similar work 
issued heretofore. It is emphatically a 
book for busy people. It tells what to 
do, why to do it, and how to do it. 
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| real valuable information on all phases 


The following is a list of the contents: 





wishes to wear. first got her. Every year for the past 

— eight she has raised a brood of Wyan- 

dot chickens. Five years ago she 

: Baffled Mr Bull. hatched out seven chickens, and I put 

hatching and brooding, preservation and diseases, MARGARET WOODING 20 more with her. She took care of 


those 27 chickens. until they were six 





characteristics of eggs,feeding for market, 

the food of fowls, grain forchickens, green | @UINEA FOWLS—As protectors of other 
feed for chickens, animal feeds for chick- 
ens, proprietary poultry foods, caponizing, 
marketing chickens, discases. 


a rn er +1. months old and would not mind her, for 

A gentleman, with his wife and chil they had grown to be larger than she. 
dren, settled years ago near the Sacon- She was never sick until two months 
daga river, in the wilds of the Adiron- ago, when the cold weather affected her. 
dacks. There were few other homes [E. I. T. 
near them, and so boundary fences 
were not needed and the cattle were . a 
allowed to feed together on the river Bacon: WwW hy does he call his dach- 

bs er! ett shund “Procession”? 
flats all day, the owners separating iis’ Sieacines Ox taleas thin ae, tae 
them at night and driving them home. t id tess toisegg Gere gee ags a a 

One morning in the spring of 1873, ‘*® P4SS a siven point. 
the young mother with her little flock 
went down to the river flats to gather 
wild strawberries which grew in abun- 
dance there. She spread a red blanket 
on the smooth grass, and, placing the 
baby on it, instructed the little boy and 
girl how to amuse the little one while 
she gathered the fruit. She had been 
some time at her work when the cry 
of ‘Mamma, mamma! _. Mr Getty’s bull 
is coming for us!” told her that her 
little ones were in great danger, for 
the. animal was known to be easily 
infuriated. and was seldom allowed to 
leave his owner’s barn. : 

She ran to the blanket, seized the baby, 
took the little boy by the hand, and, 
commanding the little girl to run ahead, 
started for the barn, which was their 
nearest place of safety. On their way 
they had to pass a burying ground, This is Flora Virginia Temple Web- 
from which a body had been but re- ster when two weeks and a half old. 
cently removed. Burdened as the moth- She is the pet of a Massachusetts farm 
er was, she could not run fast enough and is now seven months old. “She 
‘will shake hands and kiss” writes her 
pa ——~ == mistress. She likes to come into the 


St C Shouse and at one time would drink 
ops ° ® ures 
Painkiller 


water only out of a pail in the house. 
Chills (PERRY DAVIS") Colds 


fowls. 

PIGEONS—Breeds, care of, feeding, houses, 
squab raising, marketing, diseases, pare 
asites. 

DUCKS—Breeds, eggs and hatching, feeding | TURKEYS—Feeding young turkey chicks, 
young ducklings, feeding old ducks, mar- feeding breeding stock, feeding for mar- 
keting ducks, diseases. ket, marketing turkeys, diseases, 








The book contains about 700 royal octavo pages (9x7 inches) and nearly 500 superb 
half-tone and other original illustrations. Type, paper, printing and binding are all in the 
highest style of the bookmaker’s art, worthy alike of the well-qualified authors, the enter- 
prising publishers and the industry of agriculture. 
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If she is in the pasture she will at once 
answer a call and will thrust her pretty 
nose into the water. 


coerrrrrnrererererererererermecreneree 


Qecleofectcctectectectecloctcsloctoctoectesfeclectesleslacfestoct!. 














y Ordinarily,.a work of this character but not nearly as good, sells at $5 to $10, but we 
make the introductory price one that should place this book in every home. 
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How One Woman Won Content. 


CONTENTED FARMER’S WIFE. 





I think that it is the monotony and 
drudgery of housework and caring for 





grt the children’ that 
45) makes many wom- 
wi se] en discontented on 

7 the farm. My own 
experience follows: 

When we were 

married seven years 

ago my husband 

and I came to live 

on a farm with his 

| father. I wanted to 
a) help so tried to do 
Si the housework. The 
=} family ‘was large, 
\ for we always kept 

i one or more hired 
| men, and the work 
was too hard for 

y, oa me. What we paid 
a for doctors’ bills 
would have more 

than paid for a girl’s wages. After a 
long and serious illness we began hir- 
ing help for the house, either a strong 
green girl or an old woman, for they 
are usually contented and are very 
faithful. I always do the cooking my- 
self, as I know best what we like, and 
it is cheaper. Soon I began to work 
out of doors, helping in the garden, 


chickens and doing the 
falls to the lot 


caring for the 


numerous odd jobs that 

of a boy when there is one on a farm. 
1 enjoyed the work and I learned a 
great deal about gardening. 

Two years ago my father-in-law left 
us. We were undecided at first what 
io do, for my husband had an excellent 
place a mile from home to work at his 
trade of pattern making. The pay was 
good and he likes the work better than 
farming. We have a 100-acre farm, 
with stock und tools. At last my hus- 
band decided to keep on working at 
his trad nd to hire help and run the 
farm I have personally overseen the 
running of the place, kept the books 
und attended to the business of the 
farm. I also work out whenever nec- 
essary. We have prospered and I have 
hetter health than ever before in my 
life. 

If a wife would only take an interest 
in the farm work and when husband 
thinks he needs an extra man have 
him get someone to help in the house 
and then ‘work out herself. She would 
be much benefited by the change. She 
would be more of a companion to her 
husband and where there is a perfect 


understanding about the business of 
the farm, there is no need of an allow- 
ance, A woman will know’ without 
asking whether she can afford a new 
dress or not. 

We always talk our plans over and 
never make any large expenditure 
without talkine it over first. Many 
women are more saving and have as 
much or more business ability than 
their husbands if they had the chance 
to exercise it. 

I am a little woman, weigh 95 pounds 
and was always sickiy until I began to 
work out. I have two small children. 
The oldest is usually with me. The 
woman who helps me is very fond of 
the baby. I plan her work so she will 
not have much to do while I am out, 
then she and baby have fine times te- 
gether. 

In farming we try for quality rather 
than quantity. We want everything we 
sell to be first class. I think a man 
and his wife should be equal partners 


both in the responsibility and work and 
would 


in the profits. If more women 
do as I have done they would be as I 
am. 

[Let us hear from other women on 
this subject. It is a live, vital topic 


in every household. If you have routed 


the spectre of discontent, drudgery, 
how have you done it? Let us have 
both’ sides of the question.—[ The 


Editor. 


Idealism in Every Day Life, 


EVANGELINE, 





man with ideas of his own 
and a purpose to them settled on 
nu farm some yvears ago. He called him- 
self idealist. His neighbors didn't 
exactly know what an idealist was. 
They called him a visionary fellow, a 
little off. Gray heads were shaken om- 
inously. The farm was no place for 


A young 
use 


an 





TABLE TALK 


new-fangled nvtions, wiseacres declar- 
<a. Tey knew! They'd farmed it all 
their lives. 

But.the young man only lifted his 
head higher and with intelligent enthu- 
siasm gleaming in his eyes said, “Why, 
I feel myself a king; no, a czar with 
unlimited power, and my farm is my 
realm! A wise ruler can work wonders 
in his empire, and I'm geing to make 
mine a first power.” He did. He prov- 
ed that the, farm is the place for an 
idealist; the spot of all spots on earth 


where idealism finds favoring condi- 
tions. 
Heads grown grayer were shaken 


more ominously and there was talk of 
luck, improved conditions, better times 
and things coming easier to some folks 
than others. 

Someone has said that we are a na- 


tion of dreamers and sentimentalists, 
and we are proud of it. The Mosely 


commnission of English students of our 
educational system found us, not a na- 
tion of groveling materialists, but a ra- 
tion of idealists. I wonder if any of 
us fully appreciate the potency of our 
sentimentalism, our idealism and our 
dreams. 

It is said of Carpaccio that he thought 
of his subject seriously and began the 
execution of it in that spirit. No soon- 
er did he fasteh his mind on it than 
the vision of it came to him as a jest 
and he was forced to paint it thus. I 


don’t think many of us take life as a 
jest. I don’t think the vision of it 
comes to us in that way, as we leave 
childhood behind and fasten our 
thoughts upon it. I do not think we 
take it very, very seriously, but we 


sometimes fail to keep our eyes fixed 
steadfastly on our ideal. 

Looking back, we can all recognize 
the growing periods and the times when 
we squandered energy running about, 
covering the same ground, trying to get 
hold of something we had lost our grip 
on, just as I saw a hound over on the 
plains the other day trying to find the 
lost scent. I think we are all saddened 
by these retrospections. 

“What ails you, child?” asked a 
teacher of a little girl in her class. 
The child was exceptionally homely and 
awkward and dull, and the other chil- 
dren were bright and pretty. “I'm stu- 
pid and ugly and in despair,” was the 
child’s answer. The teacher gave the 
little girl a bulb, coarse and scaley and 
unsightly and, bade her put it in earth 
and water and tend it, which she did. 


From that bulb evolved a _ beautiful 
Japanese lily. “That is you,”’ said the 
teacher, 


“And that,” said a woman attractive 
in person and beautiful in character, 
“was the turning point of my life.’ 





Right of Our Girls to Better Training. 


CONTRIBUTOR, 


‘+ GIRL of to-day is the house- 
wife of to-morrow, and not for 

to-morrow only, but for 30, or 40, 
or 50 years she will direct the affairs 
of the home over which she presides, 
and the manner in which she does it, 
whether it be ill or well, is a matter of 
consequence, not to herself alone, nor 
her family, but to the community. 


The most important factor in the life 
of the individual and the nation is the 
home. This home-making is distinc- 
tively the woman’s part of the world’s 
work. The wage earner’s time and 
thought and energy must be given to 
the business which supports the home. 

Housekeeping is no less a business 
than is that which provides fer the 
support the home, and its work as 
a Variety of occupations, some requir- 
ing littl skill and others more, and 
all a knowledge along many lines. It 
is not only an art but is a science as 
well, and we have come te believe that 
a scheol training in household arts and 
science is the best preparation a. girl 
ean have for her future work of house- 
keeping. The home training her moth- 
er can give her is good far as it 
goes,—but the housewife to-day is 


So 


knowledge that 
the trained teacher has. The latter 
knows the chemistry of the kitchen; 
she has knowledge of botany and ento- 
mology bearing directly on the work of 


without much of the 


the house, and of sanitary and hy- 
gienic laws as well, She knows of 
food values and nutrition and the prop- 


and serving of meals, She 
study of the house itself, 
its construction, ventilation and warm- 
ing, its furnishing and decorations, 
She understands the economic use of 
the material at hand. The buying and 
making of the clothing. She has made 
a study of the expenditures for the 
house, and knows the relative allow- 


er cooking 
has made a 


ance that should be made for the vari- 
ous items of rent, food, clothing, fur- 
nishing and fuel. With all she is a 


teacher—she has been trained for this 
special kind of teaching. 

In the past, each woman has entered 
her home with only such knowledge 
and training as her mother could give 
her, and too often with none, She has 
applied herself bravely to the tasks be- 
fore her, sometimes with success, and 
sometimes with failure. But why leave 
a matter of so much importance to the 
unsystematic, unscientific Ways of 
teaching that are found in most of the 
homes? 

A boy may choose 
then prepare for it 


his occupation and 
in one of the 


some 


great schools. It may be hand work, 
or brain work, or both combined, but 
whichever it is, he has abundant op- 


himself ready for the 
the girl is quite 


portunity to make 
work, The situation of 
the opposite* She is born to her work 
of home-making. Her training 
has had no direct bearing on household 
affairs, and she begins entirely unpre- 
pared and must work at a disadvan- 
tage till by experience she has acquired 
the art and a little of the science. But 
how much better it would have been 
and how much easier, if she could have 
been taught in the schoolroom by the 
trained teacher of domestic science, 
what she had to learn by experience, 
some of it bitter and, unhappy, after 
she had entered her Own home, 

She needs training, not alone that she 


school 


may do her work better, but that she 
may do it with greater ease to her- 
self and those around her, for the home 


should be a restful place to all the fam- 
ily. Too often, its confusion and dis- 
order and poor cooking tend to drive its 


members from it. Education is not an 
accomplishment, but a fitting for life, 
a preparation for work, and if so much 


of the success and happy conditions of 
life depend upon the woman who makes 


the home, why not put into her school 
training this teaching which fits her 
for it, and which a large part of the 
girls will never have unless received 
here? Housekeeping has ne drudgery 
in it for the weman who is master of 
it and who puts a right estimate on the 


work she does 

of domestic science 
the class rooin, with the necessary 
plianees and by the trained 
no longer an experiment. In some of 
the eastern cities, it has been taught 
for years and with marked results, and 
it is as much a part of the school life 
of the girl as is reading 

This teaching ought to 

every school in the country. 


value ef the 

The teaching in 
ap- 
teacher is 


be given in 


and arithmetic. | 





No money | 


is better spent than in educating the | 
girls for their work. Nothing bears 
more directly on the happy and pros- 
perous conditions of society than the 
home. Nothing bears more directly 
on the community life than the stand- 


ard of living, and the education of the 
individual is a paying investment not 
only for the girl but for the community 
as well. 


More and mere the world is coming 
to believe in the need of trained work- 


men,—the man especially prepared for 
his business. But trained home-mak- 
ers are much needed, and the profit to 
the world will be as great in the dollars 
saved by the better management of ex- 
penditures and in the comfort of the 
well-ordered home life. 


[27] 
What Sulphur Does 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,”’ tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy 
Was not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
was crude and unpalatable, and a large 
quantity had to be taken to get any 
effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, con- 
centrated form, so that a single grain is 
far more effective than a tablespoonful 
of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sul- 
phur for medicinal use is that obtained 
from Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and 
sold in drug stores under tye name of 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They are 
emall chocolate coated pellets and con- 
tain the active medicinal principle of 
sulphur in a highly concentrated, effec- 
tive form, : 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring an@ 
maintaining bodily vigor and health: 
sulphur acts directly on the liver and 
excretory organs and purifies and en- 
riches the blood by the pronipt elimina- 
tion of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fall, but the 
crudity and impurity of ordinary flow- 
ers of sulphur were often worse than 
the disease, and cannot compare with 
the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, of which Stuart's Calcium 
Wafers is undoubtedly the best and 
most widely used. 

They. are the natural antidote for 
liver and kidney troubles and cure con- 
stipation and purify the bloo@in a way 
that often surprises patient and phy- 
sician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experiment- 
ing with sulphur remedies soon found 
that the sulphur from Calcium was su- 


623 





perior to any other form. He says: 
“For liver, kidney and blood troubles, 
especially when resulting from consti- 
pation or malaria, I have. been sur- 


prised at the results obtained from Stu- 
art's Calcium Wafers. In patients 
suffering from boiis and pimples and 
even deep-seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and dis- 
appear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary 
article, and sold by druggists, and for 
that reason tabooed by many physt- 
cians, yet I know of nothing so safe 
and reliable for constipation, liver and 
kidney troubles and especially in all 
forms of skin disease as this remedy." 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood 
“purifiers,”’ will find in Stuart's Caleium 
Wafers, a far safer, more palatable 
and effective preparation. 
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of Facts 


VERYONE should possess a copy ——— ——— == * OR the farmer it is of surpassing 
E of this indispensable compendium ————— === interest and absolute value. All 

of information and thus keep 
abreast of American progress in every 
branch of its activity. Full of fresh 
data upon matters of universal interest, 
it is in reality a condensed encyclopedia 
of vital kndwledge. It will save hours 
of laborious research. 








a progressive farmers are interested 

in the fluctuations in the prices of land, 

EEE rents, labor, live stock and crops; all 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST these and many other subjects dealing 

R ») b ( ) 0 K exclusively with agriculture will be found 

Y L A \ in this book which also fully covers the 
2, 


following subjects : 


YONI 


ONV MOOG YVI{ L8TUNLTNIIAD, 


Fertilizing, Irrigation, Com- 
mercial Statistics, Weather 
Forecasts, Cotton Boll Weevil, 
Directories, Parcels Post, 
Gardening, Calendars, Tables 
of Crops, What, When and 
How to Plant, Good Roads 
and Live Stock Movement. 


It dontains statistics on the 
Presidential Election, Insular 
Possessions, Manufactures, Re- 
coiptdpad Expenditures, Army 
and Navy, Commerce, Laws, 
Banks} Exports and Imports, 
Population, Coinage and 
Canada. 


F spevial topics there is no lack, ii mato Sot HIS is essentially a book for the 
and many vital questions are | | an family—rich in household hints 


answered by the various articles jf and suggestions for amusements, 
by special writers, among which will be ff outdoors and in; and in general statis- 
found information on Astronomy, How ¥& Z Me ee tics of interest to everyone who reads, 
to Start a Rural Telephone, Conditions ad There are also many beautiful illustra- 
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